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Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 
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For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Our Graymoor Calendar for 1943 


@ The Graymoor Church Art Calendar for the coming year of 1943 is exceptionally handsome, as we have 
never offered a finer collection of religious pictures nor more skillful color reproductions. Its design 
throughout is Catholic in effect and so appealing that every Catholic home will be proud to possess it. 


@ This grand Calendar possesses many features which will make a particular appeal to our Catholic people, 
among them: A large, beautiful full-color reproduction of Feuerstein’s famous painting, “St. Francis of 
Assisi,” framed within a strikingly beautiful border rich with liturgical symbols. 


Thirteen beautiful religious pictures. 
Holydays of Obligation prominently designated. 
Gospel References given for Sundays and Holydays of Obligation. 
Fast and Abstinence Days all plainly indicated. 
Ember Days, Rogation Days, Vigils, First Fridays—These important days are clearly shown. 
@ The Graymoor Church Art Calendars make ideal holiday gifts and are available at th: following prices: 


SINGLE COPIES—30c 
FOUR COPIES — $1.00 


Address Orders with remittance to 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LamMp.—Isaias .xu, 1. 
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The Church Ynity 
Octaue Olsewance 


HEN Jesus, “the Light to enlighten the 

\X/ Gentiles and the Glory of God’s people 

Israel,” was born in Bethlehem, the whole 
world was at peace. God’s plan for man’s salvation 
required that the advent of the Saviour, the Prince of 
Peace, be at a time when men’s hearts would be most 
apt to receive Him. And so the war-lords of Pagan 
Rome, and the chieftains small. and great of every 
nation, desisted from their encounters with their 
sanguinary enemies. Little did they know that they 
were cooperating with the designs of God for the 
redemption of the world from sin! 

The world has never seen a similar period of uni- 
versal peace since that memorable date so long ago. 
‘The wars that have embroiled peoples and nations 
from time to time have always grown more cruel and 
destructive. At the present time the whole world is 
engaged in a conflict unlike anything it has witnessed 
before—far vaster in its proportions and far more 
destructive than anything the mortal mind could dream 
of in the past. But the very intensity of the war has 
aroused in many human minds a new love for the 
Prince of Peace, the God-made-Man, the Saviour 
Whose love is all-embracing. To Him millions of 
hearts now turn, asking once more for the gifts that 
can only flow from Him. Just as the military dictators 
of ancient Rome would be shocked to find themselves 
instruments in the hands of God for the unfolding of 
His revelation, their successors today would be 
astounded to know that by their efforts the hearts of 
men were being turned towards God. 

The present war, now in its fourth year, has 
prompted many souls to seek the fulfilment of the 
Divine Will by prayer. And it is largely on that ac- 
count that the Church Unity Octave of 1943 will be 
memorable, for it witnessed a greater and notable in- 
crease in the number of Christians who prayed, in 
union with Christ, “That all be one.” A new convic- 
tion, that only a united Christendom can successfully 
resist the onslaughts of pagan militarism, has made 
men in all countries conscious of the need of prayer 
for such an end. 

From the Eternal City itself, seat of the successors 
of the Prince of the Apostles, came forth the call that 
summoned Catholics to their knees during the Octave 
of Prayer for Christian Unity, which was observed for 
the thirty-fifth time this year. The summons was 


meant for all Christians, and not Catholics only, as 
His Eminence Cardinal Tisserant, speaking for the 
Holy Father, made clear in his radio message on 
St. Josaphat’s Day. Interest in the Octave among non- 
Catholics was no astounding thing, to paraphrase His 
Eminence, since the Octave had its source outside the 
Fold of Peter. The inspiration to begin this splendid 
prayer-movement, now so universally observed, had 
been planted in the heart of an Anglican religious at 
Graymoor in 1908, when the Community which he had 
founded was not yet within the Fold of Peter. 

And from the Vatican, remaining ever a force for 
good in the midst of a war-torn world, went forth to 
every quarter of the globe the great message of Christ’s 
plea for Unity during each day of the Church Unity 
Octave. The intention of the Octave was announced, 
an address was given by an authority on that inten- 
tion, and the prayer of the Octave was recited in a 
special broadcast originating in the studio of the power- 
ful radio station that was erected through the foresight 
of Pope Pius XI, a fatherly patron of the Octave de- 
votion. This message was re-broadcast in most of the 
tongues used by civilized people, so that the whole 


—=By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.#. | 





world might know that the Catholic Church was still | 


anxious for the spiritual welfare of those separated 
from her. His Excellency, Archbishop Antonio Arata, 
Assessor of the Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
inaugurated the series of discourses by a sermon on 
the possibility of the return to Catholic Unity of the 
Separated Christians of the East. Archbishop Celso 
Constantini, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, was the final speaker, 
who brought before the whole world the plea originally 
made by Christ to Saint Paul that His Holy Name 
“be made great among nations.” 

The Vatican broadcasts serve as a key to the nature 
of the Octave observance in Europe, where Catholics 
of all nationalities and rites assembled in their various 
churches to plead with the Divine Heart for the bless- 
ings of Religious Unity. We do not have any lengthy 
details as to these services, but we can be sure they 
made up for in fervor whatever they lacked in external 
solemnity. 

Another radio program that brought the Church 
Unity Octave message to the attention of listeners in 
Europe and America was broadcast from London on 
the Sunday within the Octave. The Rt. Rev. Mon- 
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signor Richard Smith, formerly Vice-Rector of the 
English College in Rome, spoke of the pressing need 
for unity among Christians according to Our Saviour’s 
Will. An interesting feature of this program was that 
it included messages also from the Anglican Bishop 
of London and the Rev. K. I. Perry, Free Church 
minister. This is the first time that such a program 
in which non-Catholics joined their hopes with ours has 
been broadcast for the fulfilment of the Octave 
intentions. 


At Graymoor, the birthplace of the Church Unity 
Octave, impressive services were held for the thirty- 
fifth successive year. The Very Rev. Raphael Francis, 
Father General, was celebrant 
of the Solemn Mass that 
opened the Octave observance 
of the Franciscan Friars ot 
the Atonement. Solemn 
Masses were offered each 
morning for the intention of 
the day, and in the evening 
special services were held, 
with a sermon on the ap- 
propriate topics presented for 
prayer. The new Manual of 
Prayers for the Church Unity 
Octave was used by the as- 
sembled Friars and Students 
with excellent results. 

Throughout the United 
States, many Bishops and 
Archbishops called upon the 
faithful under their charge to 
join in the Octave observance. 
At St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York, Monsignor Joseph 
F. Flannelly announced that 
10,000 leaflets of the Octave 
prayer had been distributed at 
the Masses on January 18. 
At every Mass the worship- 
pers were urged to be faith- 
ful to the daily prayers for 
Christian Reunion, so neces- 
sary for the welfare of the world. At the Cathedral 
of the Blessed Sacrament in Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
the Rev. Harry P. Fisher, C.S.P., noted missionary, 
was the special preacher on the Octave intentions at 
services held each evening. At St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Pittsburgh, the Octave was likewise observed with 
evening services each day. 

In Boston, the Church Unity Octave has been ob- 
served for several years as an Archdiocesan prayer 
activity. Special Octave devotions were held at the 


_ Church of St. Clement, located in the Back Bay sec- 


tion, under the patronage of His Eminence, Cardinal 
O’Connell. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward G. 
Murray, S.T.D., Rector of St. John’s Ecclesiastical 
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Seminary, Brighton, delivered the series of eight 
sermons on the Octave intentions. On the afternoon 
of Sunday, January 24, the Catholic Truth Period, 
broadcast over Station WNAC and its affiliates of the 
Yankee Network, carried the special Octave sermon 
of the Rev. Frederick C. Bailey, S.J., of Weston 
College. 


At the Catholic University of America, where the 
Clerical Conference of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade has sponsored an observance of the Church 
Unity Octave of national import for the past ten years, 
two bishops, seven monsignori, and hundreds of priests, 
seminarians, religious and laypeople, took part in the 
1943 observance. Arrange- 
ments for the University cele- 


Deon, bration, held at the National 
of Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, were made by a 

special committee headed by 

Frater Norbert Lain, S.A., 


who worked faithfully and 
well to achieve a program 
worthy of lasting notice. 

The national observance 
was opened on Monday, Janu- 
ary 18, by the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Keyes, S.M., D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Savannah 
and Atlanta, and now titular 
Bishop of Aeropolis. The Rev. 
Edward A. Dowd, S.T.D., in- 
structor in Religious Educa- 
tion at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, spoke on ‘The Return 
of the Other Sheep to the 
One Fold.” On Tuesday, 
January 19, the Shrine was 
transformed into an Oriental 
Catholic Sanctuary as a fitting 
background for the intention 
of the day, “The Return of the 
Oriental Separatists.” The Rt. 
Rev. Stephen Gulovich, D.D., 
Ph.D., Chancellor of the Pitts- 
burgh Ordinariate of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite, 
spoke eloquently on the need of better understanding 
between Catholics of Eastern and Western Rites, so 
that the whole world might know that the Catholic 
Church is not limited by bounds of nationality, tongue, 
or cultural heritage. Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was offered in the Byzantine Rite by the 
Very Rev. Alexander Chimiy, O.S.B.M., Rector of St. 
Josaphat’s Seminary for Ukrainian students at the 
Catholic University. Ecclesiastical students of the 
Byzantine rite acted as assistant ministers at the altar 
and provided the special music requisite for such a 
ceremony. 

Father Agnellus Pickelle, S.A., missionary among 
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the colored people of St. Madeleine Sophie’s Church, 
Lumberton, N. C., and formerly Vice-Rector of Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary, Graymoor, spoke on the 
topic provided for the third day of the Octave, “The 
Submission of Anglicans to the Authority of the Vicar 
of Christ.” Father Agnellus presented some illumi- 
nating information concerning the deep interest of 
many Anglican religious leaders in the history and 
development of the Octave, and pointed out that more 
and more of them were beginning to see that true reli- 
gious unity can be attained only under the authority 
of the great central See of Christendom. He quoted 
from many Anglican authorities who already had 
reached this conclusion, and asked for sympathetic 
attention and prayers for these men and their followers. 
At this service, the Most Reverend Hilary Doswald, 
O.Carm., Prior General of the great Carmelite Order 
throughout the world, officiated at Benediction. 

The Rev. Timothy Mulvey, O.M.I., D.A.O., of the 
Oblate House of Studies in Washington, preached on 
the following night in regard to the Lutherans and 
other European Protestants. The Rt. Rev. Donald 
Alexander MacLean, Ph.D., presided and officiated at 
Benediction. On Friday, January 22, the Rev. John 
B. Sheerin, C. S. P., noted mission preacher, spoke on 
the intention “That Christians in America become one 
in Communion with the Chair of Peter.” The Rt. Rev. 
Edward B. Jordan, S.T.D., Dean of the Catholic Sisters’ 
College at the University, was present in the sanctuary 
and offered the Benediction. 

On Saturday, the Rev. John C. Murray, S.J., editor 
of the eecclesiastical periodical, “Theological Studies,” 
spoke on the return of lapsed Catholics to the Sacra- 
ments. Father Murray took the place of the Very Rev. 
Stephen F. McNamee, S.J., Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Georgetown University, who was 
unable to be present. The Most Rev. John M. Mc- 
Namara, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore and 
Washington, pontificated at Benediction. 

Special commemoration of all the Octave intentions 
was made at the Solemn Mass offered in the Shrine on 
the Sunday within the Church Unity Octave. The 
Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom was offered by 
Father Chimiy, of the Order of St. Basil the Great, 
Superior of St. Josaphat’s Oriental Seminary, in the 
Byzantine-Slavonic Rite, assisted by students from the 
Seminary. The Rev. Doctor Eugene M. Burke, C.S.P., 
of the School of Sacred Theology at the University, 
was the preacher on this memorable occasion. Many 
of the faithful approached the altar to communicate 
under both forms—of bread and wine—as was the 
custom in the early Church. 


On Sunday evening, the great Crypt of the National 
Shrine was thronged for the special services offered in 
behalf of the “Conversion of the Jews.” The Rev. John 
C. de Menasce, of international prominence as a 
speaker and writer, recommended a change of attitude 
towards that noble race to which Our Blessed Lord 
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belonged. Father de Menasce, at present Administrator 
of the Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in Wash- 
ington, was born in Egypt of Arabic-speaking parents, 
Jewish by religion. He was converted to the Church 
in Paris after many years of activity as a radical 
Socialist leader. His ordination followed and he has 
worked vigorously since in behalf of the missionary 
apostolate to the Jews both in Europe and America. 


At this service the Rt. Rev. Francesco Lardone, S.T.D., | 


J.U.D., Director of Studies for Ecclesiastical Students, 
presided and offered Benediction. 


The final day of the Octave, the Feast of the Con- 
version of St. Paul, was observed with an address by 
the Very Rev. John J. Jepson, S.S., Ph.D., President 
of the Basselin Foundation at the University, on “The 
Missionary Conquest of the World.” The Rt. Rev. 
Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D., Acting Rector of the 
Catholic University, brought the Octave to a close 
with Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Elsewhere in the Baltimore-Washington Archdiocese, 
the Church Unity Octave was observed with great 
fervor. At St. Alphonsus Church in Baltimore, the 
Rev. Albert Murray, C.S.P., preached twice daily at 
special Octave services. At St. Edward’s Church, the 
Rev. Richard Ginder, of the faculty of St. Charles’ 
College, Catonsville, Md., conducted the Octave serv- 
ices, including a special one for non-Catholics at the 
conclusion of the eight day period of prayer. 


Space does not permit us to continue our list of 
churches in which there were regular Octave services 
with outstanding speakers. Their number has in- 
creased greatly since last year. In the Providence 
of God we can see that more and more parishes will 
adopt the Church Unity Octave devotion as a worthy 
prayer activity, so that the whole Catholic world will 
eventually unite as one in observing the special period 
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of the Octave each year, praying that “there may be| 


9 ¢ sth ' 
but one Fold and one Shepherd,” in accordance with I Christ ; 


Our Saviour’s Will. 


The widespread and growing interest in the need for | 
Christian Unity no doubt had its roots in the suffering | 
now so prevalent in the world. Christians everywhere | 


now more poignantly lament the existence of divisions 


among them. Their willingness to pray for true relig- | 


ious Unity augurs well for the future “repairing of the 


breach” caused by the hands of men to thwart the Will ; 


of God. Reunion may still be a long way off, but the 
path that leads to it is being prepared by the great 
prayer movement that began with the work of a fer- 
vent Friar of the Atonement. Never before has his 
vision of a world at prayer for the unity of mankind in 
One Fold been brought closer to realization. Let us 


not hinder the approach of that fulfilment by being for- 
getful of the prayers of the Octave during the year that 
lies ahead. They should not be limited to the eight 
days in January, but should continue to form a part of 
the daily devotions of all faithful Christians. 
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“He prays that the hearts of the peoples of 
the warring countries may be purged of bitter- 


ness and hatred, so that peace may return 
to the world.” 


N these words Eleanor Packard, a non-Catholic, in 
if a most interesting article in the January issue of 
“The American Magazine,” voices the pulsing of 
love and charity for all of humanity, regardless of race 
or creed, which animates the words and actions of our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. Another secular journal- 
ist, Felix Morley, in the course of an article in the 
Washington Star paying tribute to the activities of His 
Holiness to ameliorate the suffering caused by the war, 
says that “the non-Catholic as well as the Catholic 
world may well be grateful that in this period of 
disaster the Roman Church is under the direction of a 
spiritual leader who feels his responsibility to hu- 
manity so deeply. Pius XII is clearly no intimidated 
‘prisoner of the Vatican.’ He may be expected to do 
his utmost to avert the threatened collapse of that 
Western civilization which for centuries owed its spirit- 
ual essence to teachings emanating ‘from this city 
called eternal by reason of its relation with the living 
Christ rather than because of its association with the 
passing glory of Caesar.’” 

One of the least publicized and therefore least 
known of the many activities of the Holy See in the 
last war as well as in the present one, and which 
engages the personal interest of the Holy Father, is 
the Vatican Information Bureau for War Prisoners. 
According to a survey of the Bureau’s work recently 
given over the Vatican radio and in the Vatican news- 
paper Osservatore Romano, this Bureau is the special 
workshop of Papal war charity. Because of its con- 
stantly widening scope, the principal office had to be 
supplemented by several others and now employs more 
than 140 persons. A vast amount of work has been 
done to bring consolation to the families of those 
interned as prisoners of war among all belligerents. 

Radio messages giving information on war prisoners 
or those missing began after the fall of France with 
the transmission of a few hundred names. They had 
now been extended to the entire world with regular 





transmissions to various European countries, to Asia, 
Africa and Australia, and receiving centres in which 
inquiries were made and replies returned by cables in 
cities as far apart as London, Bangkok, Sydney and 
Cairo. The Governments of many countries had given 
valuable help. The radio station of the Belgian Congo, 
for example, had put its facilities at their disposal. 
And there was an army of workers in the Vatican 
Galleries, in the Nunciatures and Apostolic Delegations 
in many countries, and even in the distant missions, 
men and women who spared no effort or expense to 
bring information to the relatives of missing persons. 


In 148,000 cases, it had been possible to give answers 
to queries. Nearly 90,000 of these answers had been 
sent by letter, and another 50,000 had been broadcast 
over the Vatican radio, entailing 30,000 minutes of 
transmitting time. In October, 1941, 17,000 inquiry 
cards were despatched by the Bureau; 42,000 in 
November; 39,000 in December; 32,000 in January, 
1942; 31,000 in February and 57,000 in March. Letters 
received by the Bureau over the same six months were 
8,000; 23,000; 33,000; 20,000; 26,000; 31,000. 


PRISONERS AND HOMELESS 


There was, however, more to these organizations of 
mercy than the information side. The Pope’s repre- 
sentatives also visited internment camps, and camps 
for prisoners of war, and they never went empty- 
handed. It might be that when the history of the war 
came to be written, its pages might not contain the 
names of the Papal Nuncio to Italy or the Apostolic 
Delegates in London, Cairo and Sydney; but their 
deeds would be recorded where they themselves would 
wish them to be recorded. And the thousands of 
prisoners whom they helped and comforted each 
Christmas, and at other times as well, would remem- 
ber and cherish their names. 

The Pope, too, was working against great odds to 
effect the exchange of prisoners. He was giving help 
to the homeless and refugees in many European coun- 
tries, and especially in Poland and Greece, which had 
suffered very severely and had been ravaged by 
famine. 
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Not only had food, clothing and medical supplies 
been sent to Poland but the Polish refugees in other 
countries had been the special object of Papal care. 
An office had been opened in Switzerland to co-ordinate 
relief to them and make arrangements to enable them 
to travel to places abroad, or to continue their educa- 
tion, as well as to supply them with food, clothes and 
money. , 

How To HELP THE PRISONERS 


“The prisoners and internees are treated with great 
humanity, and everything is done to ease their lot,” 
said Monsignor O’Flaherty in a recent Vatican broad- 
cast, answering a query, ‘What can we do to help the 
prisoners ?’” Monsignor O’Flaherty is an Irish priest 
attached to the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office. He 
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frequently voiced possibility of Rome being bombed 
in the course of the war and the consequent destruc- 
tion which would follow, hampering or crippling com- 
pletely the works of mercy which the Holy Father 
has carried on for the mitigation of the sufferings 
of the people in every land. Discussing this subject 
in an article in the New York Journal-American on 
December 12, Samuel Crowther, a non-Catholic, and 
widely known newspaper correspondent, asserts that 
“hope would vanish from the Christian world” if “the 
symbol of Christ were struck down by Christians.” 


Rome is more than an Italian city, Mr. Crowther 
wrote. “It is more than the capital of Italy and the 
quarters of a puppet king and a frustrated tyrant who 

is fast becoming a puppet,” 
he said. “It is more than 





has visited many camps for 
prisoners of war and in- 
ternees in Italy. 

Continuing his broadcast, 
he said: “Write often to 
prisoners and make the 
letters interesting, without, 
however, giving too much 
news of a depressing 
nature, and without em- 
phasizing small family 
worries which become mag- 
nified at a distance. You 
cannot imagine how much 
joy a letter gives, or how 
neglected a prisoner feels 
if there is nothing for him 
when the mail is dis- 
tributed. 





Seven Swords 


Ne 
x 


Recesses lie within the heart 
To which men seldom penetrate; 
Remote, from them our greatest joys 
And deepest sorrows emanate. 


Who would explore these fastnesses 

Love’s richest treasures to obtain, 

Must be prepared to drink the cup 
Of anguish, for their price is pain. 


There are two Hearts have searched these depths; 
One broke amain on Calvary’s tree; 

The other was its counterpart 
That watched and shared Its agony. 


the relic of that ancient 
Rome which ruled the 
world. 

“Rome is more than the 
site of Vatican City with 
the Throne of St. Peter and 
the residence of the Pope 
whom the millions of 
Catholics revere as_ the 
Vicar of Christ. Rome is 
the cradle of Christian faith 
and the symbol of Chris- 
tianity. It is more to Chris- 
tians the world over than 
Jerusalem is to the Jews, 
the Christians or Moham- 
medans—by all of whom it 
is held sacred. It is more 
to Christians than Mecca 
or Cairo is to the Moham- 


—Paul Stauder, S.J. 








“The letters take a long 
time to reach their destina- 
tion, but the writer can substantially shorten this time 
by a little care. A letter should be easily legible and 
should not be written all over the corners of the page. 
Slang expressions complicate the work of the censors, 
who may not be expert linguists. Envelopes should be 
fully addressed giving the number of the prisoner and 
his complete name. 

“Now and again, send a Red Cross parcel, including 
one or two carefully selected books of permanent 
value. But be careful not to promise everything a 
prisoner may ask.” 

Monsignor O’Flaherty also described some of the 
social works established in many camps, for example, 
for students to continue their interrupted studies. And 
classes are formed for all who want to learn languages 
or study other subjects. 

More important still than the physical needs of 
prisoners and internees are those of their souls. Every- 
one could help there by praying for them. 

BoMBING OF ROME 
It will not be inappropriate to advert here to the 


medans. 

“Rome has been struck down by infidels and has 
recovered. For the Church is not an affair of brick 
and mortar. Rome might be struck down by the 
German rulers—whs set up as infidels. And it would 
recover. But no one can envisage what might happen 


if the symbol of Christ were struck down by Chris- | 
tians. For then it might not recover. And hope would 


vanish from the Christian world. Americans must 


prevent this thing from happening.” 


As to the actual bombing of Rome, Mr. Crowther | 
asserts “the unthinkable is being thought about.” | 
Charges on the Axis radios, he declares, that the/ 


Americans insist on the inclusion of Rome in the 


bombing program are “utterly untrue.” 

“They are lies put out in the hope of alienating the 
people of Italy from their brothers in this nation,” the 
writer declares. “In fact, the President and all his 
representatives, civil and military, have not only been 
shocked that the bombing of Rome could even be 
debated, but have also voiced their opposition in words 
that go beyond the diplomatic.” 
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Washington, Prophet of Today 


By H.C. McGinnis 


E Americans have differing im- 
\X/ pressions of George Washing- 
ton. Since youth appeals to 
youth, perhaps youngsters like to think 


as a young man he traversed and later 
surveyed a savage wilderness. Perhaps 
they envision him as a twenty year old 
Colonel in the Virginia militia, as Brad- 
dock’s aide-de-camp on that ill-fated 
expedition, or-in his other youthful ad- 
ventures. Probably the majority of 
Americans see him as the Commander- 
in-Chief of the small straggling army which fought 
for independence. They see him, numb and shivering, 
leading his little band across the Delaware. They see 
him in a towering rage at Monmouth, rallying his troops 
from total disaster after a brilliant victory had been 


| turned into utter rout through treachery. They picture 


him as the sole hope of the struggling colonies in those 
dreadful days at Valley Forge. They see him kneel- 
ing in the snow, praying to God for strength and 
courage to carry a burden which seemed altogether too 
much for mortal man. They see him triumphant at 
Yorktown. 

For some reason, the average American can give a 
fairly good account of Washington’s career as a soldier, 
but comparatively few can talk glibly about his days 
as a statesman. Yet it was as a statesman that he 
teally attained his greatest stature. The early days 
of the new republic were far more trying than Valley 
Forge. During wartime, the colonial patriots were 
united by a common cause, each willing to contribute 
But the days of peace were 
War’s pressure had been removed; Britain’s 
king could no longer hang colonists as rebels. They 
were now free men, with an entire continent beckoning 
them invitingly. Men who had shown the greatest 
virtue during the war now succumbed to greed, avarice 
and selfish ambition. The nation’s politics was a miser- 
able stew of bitterness and hate as rival factions 
struggled for mastery. There were times when the 
young republic threatened to blow itself into nothing- 


/ ness with a roar which could be heard across the 


Atlantic, as men with their newly found freedom 
failed to recognize the type of behavior required by 
democracy. Washington’s eight years as president 
were a constant headache as he strained his patience 





to the utmost in teaching his people how 
to act for the common good instead of 
their own personal advantage. It was the 
post-Revolution, not the Revolution itself, 
that was the time that tried men’s souls. 
But through it all, Washington stood like 
a mighty fortress of virtue. From a 
quick tempered general who occasionally 
heaved inkstands at bungling subordi- 
nates, he became a monument of patience 
and calmness, one who looked with sym- 
pathetic eyes upon those of lesser 
strength. As the tumultous years rolled 
on, he grew in moral stature until he became not only 
first in war and first in peace, but very definitely first 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

It is the mental picture of a tired statesman penning 
his Farewell Address that the writer likes best. Like 
a backwoods mother who has conscientiously raised 
her son to be strong in virtue but who is nevertheless 
fearful as he leaves home for his opportunity in the 
big city, Washington appeared worried that the newly 
established freedom for which he had given his best 
years might succumb to all too human temptations and 
so perish. With that privilege which naturally accrues 
to the old and experienced, he adjured his successors 
to never forget for an instant those virtues which guar- 
antee the continuance of liberty and justice. That he 
felt in all conscience compelled to do this, there can be 
no doubt. His own words disprove anything else: “A 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot end but with 
my life, and the apprehension of danger, natural to that 
solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the present, to 
offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend 
to your frequent review, some sentiments; which are 
the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable ob- 
servation, and which appear to me all important to the 
permanency of your felicity as a people.” This ex- 
pressed purpose lifts the Farewell Address far above 
the level of a political speech or of a ceremonial leave- 
taking. For into it he poured the rich experience of 
one who has successfully conquered most of the trials 
and tribulations which life can possibly offer. Stern 
necessity, if nothing else, had forced him to learn to 
separate life’s wheat from its chaff. One accordingly 
expects his admonition to be extremely valuable, espe- 
cially when it is recalled that his life was one long 
unselfish devotion to society’s best interests. It is not 
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strange, therefore, that what he said is as true today 
as it was when uttered, for his pronouncements were 
based upon fundamental truths. In fact, in view of 
the fluid state of today’s society—a fluidity which can- 
not be permitted to long endure unless we are willing 
to permit society to become a rudderless ship—each 
and every American can render the present situation 


threat of totalitarianism ends, Liberalism will try to 
regain control. Then the difference between it and 
Christianity must become marked, for justice and 
peace can never exist so long as Liberalism’s ma- 
terialism is society’s guiding factor. Due to Liber- 
alism’s habit of hypocritically hiding under Christian- 
ity’s cloak to beguile the unwary, it is vital that all 


an invaluable service if 
he will thoughtfully 
study Washington’s part- 
ing advice. Naturally, 
it must be read in the 
light of present and 
future events, not the 
situation for which their 


author immediately in- 
tended them. 
For Washington’s 


experience proved to him 
beyond all question that 
religion and morality are 
indispensable supports of 
good government and of 
a peaceful, happy, pros- 
perous society. He had 
entered upon his life’s 
work with that convic- 
tion; his labors to estab- 
lish a government under 
which men could enjoy 
the justice due them em- 
phasized it. He felt he 
could not impress it too 
often upon that promis- 
ing young nation which 
he was sure had a great 
destiny to fulfill. So, as 
we may expect, all his 
parting admonitions— 
even those of a purely 
political nature — are 
based upon a faithful 
practice of religion and 
a constant observance of 
the moral law. 


The writings and utterances of men, both past and 








Words of Wisdom from Pope Leo XIII 
We 


To have in public matters no care for religion, and in 
the arrangement and administration of civil affairs to 
have no more regard for God than if He did not exist, 
is a rashness unknown to the very savages.—Encyclical 
Humanum genus. 

Nature and reason, which command every individual 
devoutly to worship God in holiness, because we belong 
to Him and must return to Him since from Him we 
came, bind also the civil community by a like law.— 
Encyclical Immortale Dei. 

It is not our purpose here to consider how far evil 
deeds may succeed, or whether some kingdoms, while 
flourishing according to their desires, may nevertheless 
bear within them the seeds of ruin and misery. ba 
one thing, of which history has i able " 
we wish to be understood, that injustice is always pua- 
ished, and with greater severity the longer it has been 
continued.—Encyclical Exeunte jam anno. 

Take away the supremacy of God, and law necessarily 
loses its paramount authority, while at the same time 
justice is undermined, these two being the strongest and 
most essential bonds of social union. 

The security of the state demands that we should be 
brought back to Him from whom we ought never to 
have departed, to Him Who is the way, the truth and 
the life, not as individuals merely, but as human society 
through all its extent. 

Christ Our Lord must be reinstated as the Ruler of 
human society. 

About “the rights of man,” as they are called, the 
multitude has heard enough; it is time they should hear 
of the rights of God.—Encyclical Tametsi. 











permitted to pose as the spiritual way of life. 


Christians become con- 
versant with the spiritual 
and moral solutions to 
society’s problems. 


Although many cur-| 
rently leading statesmen | 
glibly mouth tributes to} 
Christianity’s principles, } 


they must be judged by 
their acts rather than 
their words. Unless 
their actions are congru- 
ous with the Christian 
pattern, they probably 
are Liberalists trying to 
win the confidence of 
those Christians who are 
insufficiently acquainted 
with Christianity’s re- 
quirements. Often their 
past deeds prove them 





conclusively to be Liber- 
alists, 


a purely secular variety 
instead of the spiritual} 
kind. To follow such} 
leaders will be, in the | 
final analysis, fatal to a} 
happy way of life. So 
dangerous to justice are 
Liberalism’s doctrines 
that current totalitarian- 
ism must be perceived! 
as a revolt against them. 
Liberalism is the grand- 
parent of totalitarianism. 
Therefore it must not be 
Many 


their morality— 
where it exists—being of | 


present, who believe in the spiritual conception of 
society are essential reading these days. For the 
present global conflict is more complicated than it 
usually appears. On the surface it seems to be a 
struggle between democracy and totalitarianism. It is 
that, but that is only the first phase. Actually there 
are three forces engaged: anti-Christian totalitarian- 
ism, un-Christian Liberalism, and Christianity. At 
present, Christianity and Liberalism are battling to 
end totalitarianism. Since Liberalism often assumes 
Christianity as a mask, it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish it in the present struggle. But when the 


people who talk about making this a Christian world 
haven’t the slightest intention of serving Christianity. 
Rather, they try to make Christianity serve them as a 
convenient lever in pushing ahead their personal am-| 
bitions. Still others, more honest in their intentions, 
do not have the proper perspective of Christianity, be-| 
lieving it to be only a private worship, not perceiving! 
it to be also a way of proper group behavior. This 


makes it difficult for the public to appraise its leaders.) 


especially when it desires to have Christian ideals gov- 
ern politics and economics. Since political and eco- 


nomic leaders are rarely ones who have been trained 
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for religious leadership, it is often nearly impossible to 
ascertain their spiritual profundity. 

This makes Washington’s words important to us, 
for they can be matched with his deeds and both seen 
in their true light, untainted by current prejudices. At 
first thought, it might appear that the words of an 
eighteenth century statesman could have little bear- 
ing upon current problems, yet a careful reading of 
the Farewell Address shows that its author called 
the turn on nearly every one of our present evils. 
One feels urged to concede that Washington was 
gifted with a very remarkably developed prescience, 
but this is unnecessary. Real virtues have been the 
same since time’s beginning and their corresponding 
evils are likewise the same, even though they may 
be garbed differently from time to time. The virtues 
of which Washington spoke are as necessary now as 
then, and the evils which he deplored are still basically 
those evils which exist today. Yet when he wrote his 
parting injunctions, he did not attempt an abstract 
treatise on virtue; rather, he made very practical ap- 
plications of virtue and morality to political govern- 
ment and national behavior, doing his best as he went 
along to impress upon his listeners and readers that 
virtue and morality are always prerequisites of good 
government. 

It is remarkable how clearly Washington foresaw 
the trend toward one-man and single party governments 
which today is the tendency nearly everywhere. He 
warned against attempts “to put in the place of the 
delegated will of the nation, the will of a party;—often 
a small but artful and enterprising minority of the 
community.” Washington, as a true democrat, urged 
“consistent and wholesome plans digested by common 
councils and modified by mutual interests.” Warning 
against any subversion of the democratic process, he 
said: ‘‘However combinations and associations of the 
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above description may now and then answer popular 
ends, they are likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious 
and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the 
power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the 
reins of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion.” 
It is too bad that Communist Russia, Nazi Germany, 
and some other nations have not paid more attention 
to these warnings. 


His pointed remarks on the necessity of keeping 
public opinion informed concerning government activi- 
ties are as pertinent now as they were then; and his 
insistence that public credit must be maintained, and 
the reasons therefor, are extremely valuable in these 
days when the world faces possible bankruptcy because 
of current outlays. Speaking of debts which unavoid- 
able wars occasion, he deplores the immorality of 
“ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden 
which we ourselves ought to bear.” He also spoke 
strongly against the present tendency of governmental 
departments to get out of their “respective Constitu- 
tional spheres; avoiding in the exercise of the powers 
of one department to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism.” 


The more one reads Washington’s utterances, the 
more one is impressed by his profound wisdom, a 
wisdom which we should wisely use in these days when 
the mode seems to be the upsetting of decent and safe 
conventions established by man’s experience in living. 
We owe it to ourselves to become better acquainted 
with him whom we call the Father of His Country. 
For we haven’t acclaimed him great out of gratitude, 
but because of his worthiness. 
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——= News end Yiews ——— 


nation is involved in a global war 

and the evil spirit of anti-Christ 
roams abroad in the world, it is well 
to recall to mind that Lincoln, our great 
President whose anniversary is com- 
memorated this month, voiced with deep 
sincerity in many of his addresses and 
letters over eighty years ago, his un- 
qualified reliance on God to assist him 
in the conduct of our nation’s affairs. 
Unlike Hitler, Mussolini and the lesser 
satellites guiding the destinies of nations 
in the European hemisphere who would 
eradicate from the minds and hearts of 
their people all faith in God, Lincoln clearly pointed 
out for us living today, as he did for our forebears in 
his own times, that our greatest hope must rest in “a 
firm reliance on Him Who has never yet forsaken this 
favored land” and with intelligence, patriotism and 
Christianity, look to a future that “this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

In his farewell address to the people of Springfield, 
Illinois on February 12, 1861, Lincoln said: “Without 
the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended 
him (Washington), I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him Who can go with 
me, and remain with you and be everywhere for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will yet be well.” 


I’ these troublous times when the 


Again, in his annual message to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1861, he wrote: “With a reliance on Providence 
all the more firm and earnest, let us proceed in the 
great task which events have devolved upon us.” 

Of his concern for the welfare of the men in the 
armed services of our country, he wrote in February, 
1863, and his words then are as pertinent today: 
“Whatever shall be sincerely, and in God’s name, 
devised for the good of the soldier and seaman in their 
hard spheres of duty, can scarcely fail to be blest.” 


* * * * 


Speaking in London in December, the Dutch Prime 
Minister, Dr. Gerbrandy, declared that “superficial 
reformers are now boasting of the building of a new 
world, but the Architect of our world is God, who only 
accepts our help according to His Plan.” 

This same subject of post-war reconstruction was the 
theme of a trenchant statement which issued from the 
joint meeting of the leaders in Cleveland recently of the 
National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women. Alluding to “Some Pre- 
requisites and Conditions of Post-War Reconstruction,” 





Mr. Wilbert O’Neill of Cleveland, and 
Mrs. Robert A. Angelo of York, Pa., 
president of the respective organiza- 
tions, pointed out that the defeat of 
Totalitarianism ‘‘will be followed by 
an international peace only if, in the 
nations united to defend against totali- 
tarianism, there is developed a spirit of 
Christian brotherhood which will work 
for justice and charity and therefore § 
right social order within each nation.” 
“While we have no illusion about our 
individual merits or our freedom from 
the evil tendencies to which human be-| 
ings are subject,” the statement de-f 
clares, ‘“‘we have the most profound conviction that the} 
teachings of Christ and His Church provide the true 
basis for right living which leads to peace on earth 
and eternal salvation. Mere profession of devotion to 
Liberty and Democracy, not grounded on faith in God 
and love of our neighbors as brothers under God, are 
forms of self-delusion or false pretense.” “And,” they | 
add, “prayer for peace is pure presumption and if 
public, may also be pure hypocrisy, if it is not accom- 
panied by Good Will, the willingness to sacrifice for} 
the common good. The first step is to set our own} 
house in order. The international order called peace} 
does not exist among nations whose internal affairs, } 
public and private, are in disorder.” t 


Kf 


“Our prayers for peace must be prayers in action as ji 
well as in words,” the statement declares. “We must} 
be ‘doers of the Word’.” 


ee 2 & 


It is reported that the informative process in the 
cause for beatification and canonization of Mother 
Mary Potter, foundress of the Little Company of 
Mary—the Blue Nuns—has been opened at the Vati- 
can. Mother Mary Potter began her foundation in a 
disused factory and some old cottages in the poorest 
part of Nottingham, England. The Blue Nuns nurse 
the sick and dying in their own homes as well as in 
hospitals. They have hospitals in the United States, 
South America, New Zealand, South Africa, Australia 
and other countries, as well as in England, Ireland 
and Scotland. 

a * * . 


After forty-two years of labor among the Eskimos 
in the Far North, Most Rev. Arsene Turquetil, O.M.I, 
has resigned as Vicar Apostolic of Hudson Bay—a 
territory extending to the North Pole and embracing 
an area some 1,652,689 square miles in extent. His 
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successor is Most Rev. Marc Le Croix, O.M.I., a native 
of Quebec, who has served among the Eskimos for the 
last eight years. 
* ” + + 

Plans are in process to put into operation a scheme 
for a new national health insurance program in Eire. 
It will entail an expenditure of more than $4,000,000 
in the next five years on dental, hospital, convalescent, 
medical, surgical, optical, and specialized treatment 
for about 400,000 manual workers earning less than 
$1,250 annually. 


* * 


The recent decision of 
the United States Supreme 
Court upholding the valid- 
ity of Nevada’s lax divorce 
decrees in all the states, has 
had the effect of arousing 
considerable public opinion 
on the necessity of uni- 
formity of standards in the 
divorce laws of the forty- 
eight states. Rev. Dr. 
Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B., 
director of the Family Life 
Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, declared that there is 
only one fundamental 
remedy for divorce, “and 
that is no divorce what- 
ever. It is futile to hope to 
reduce divorce cases to a 
small number of excep- 
tional or ‘victim’ cases. The 
mere possibility of break- 
ing the marriage bond has 
always tended to weaken 
sca 

The American Bar As- 
sociation, Rev. Dr. Schmie- 
dler declared, “owes it to 
the nation to start a cam- 
paign for higher standards 
under which the sacredness 
of marriage will be safeguarded in the interest of the 
national welfare.” 


Government, but to 


United States. 


* * * & 


The ringing denunciations of Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Bishop Galen and other members of the German 
Hierarchy of the brutality and anti-Christian concepts 
which Hitler and his pagan cohorts have inflicted, not 
alone on the good people of Germany, but on the hap- 
less peoples they have enslaved in other lands, are 
re-echoing across the world. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Seredi of Hungary, in a recent pastoral to his country- 
men condemned the Nazi ideas of racial superiority 
and political murders or mass executions of hostages. 
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His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D. 


The Apostolic Delegation maintained by the Holy See 
at Washington is this year observing the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its establishment by Pope Leo XIII. 
Papal Delegate is not accredited to the United States 
the 
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The Holy See has appointed the Very Reverend 
Alonso Escalante of the Maryknoll Foreign Mission 
Society to be Bishop of Pando, formerly a Vicariate 
in Northern Bolivia. A native of Mexico, the new 
bishop came to America as a boy and entered the semi- 
nary at Maryknoll in 1920. He was ordained in 1931 
and the following year went to Manchuria where he 
established several missions. He was on leave of 
absence when the war broke out and being unable to 
return to Manchuria, he was assigned to mission work 

in Bolivia last April. 


* Bg a 


In a radio address de- 
livered on Sunday, January 
17, over station WHFC of 
Chicago, the Most Rev. Am- 
brose Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., 
Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Diocese, pleaded for a 
wider and more fervent ob- 
servance of the Church 
Unity Octave on the part 
of Catholics of all rites. 
His Excellency pointed out 
that Unity in religious mat- 
ters is an aim for which 
many Protestants are also 
praying at this time. Speak- 
ing of the efforts of our 
non-Catholic brethren in 
this matter, Bishop Seny- 
shyn said, “Though they 
do not have the specific 
idea of Unity in submission 
to the Holy See, it is, how- 
ever, for Catholics, joyful 
tidings that non-Catholics 
recognize the scandal of 


divided Christianity and 
The pray for Reunion.” The 
program, a most interest- 


Catholic Church in the 


ing one, was sponsored by 
the Chicago District of the 
Czech Catholic Alliance, of 
which the Rev. William Platetka is chairman. 

* co * * 

The attempts being made by radio speakers and 
writers in the press to stir up a spirit of hatred against 
the people of the nations at war with us, has been 
frequently denounced by our Catholic Bishops and 
clergy. Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the New York 
Methodist Area, commenting on this subject in a 
sermon in New York, on January 31st, warned that 
those who encourage us to blind fury “are really advis- 
ing us to plunge the world into that darkness which 
levels all policies and procedures into a sameness in 
which everything worth fighting for is lost.” 


Society of 


Heart of Jesus for the sins 

of the whole world was the 
keynote of the special services held 
at midnight at Graymoor to usher 
in the New Year. At three Chapels 
there was Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament and a Holy Hour in 
which prayers for forgiveness and 
renewal of loyalty to Our Saviour 
were offered. Additional interces- 
sions were made for the Peace of 
Christ in a war-torn world. Father 
Anselm, S.A., officiated at the Holy 
Hour in St. Francis’ Chapel for the 
Priests and Brothers. At the Con- 
vent Chapel, Father Matthias, S.A., 
led the devotions for the Sisters 
and their guests. Father James, 
S.A., spoke at St. Elizabeth’s 
Chapel, Graymoor Manor, on the 
need for a deepening of our con- 
sciousness as a nation for our 
responsibility in the present world 
conflict, which he attributed to past 
failings in regard to the life of 
grace. This service was attended 
by the Sisters and residents of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospice and the people 
of the Manor. The Choir of St. 
Joseph’s House under the direction 
of Brother Aelred, S.A., offered a 
program of hymns. 


RR ‘ear of se to the Sacred 


> ¢ * * 


Outstanding in the events of 
January was the Society’s com- 
memoration of the Church Unity 
Octave, which had its origin at 
Graymoor exactly thirty-five years 
ago. Solemn Mass for the inten- 
tion of the Octave was offered each 
morning in Saint Francis’ Chapel, 
with the entire Community of 
Friars in attendance. The Father 
General presided at the first day’s 
solemnities. 

A special Octave service took 
place each evening in the Oratory 
of the Little Flower, to permit a 
maximum attendance. The prayers 
of the Octave, as contained in the 
new Manual of Prayer, were recited 





A pictorial illustration of the vision and hope which inspired the loved Father 

Founder of the Society of the Atonement when he inaugurated the Octave of 

Prayer for Christian Unity that all mankind would be united in the Fold of 
Peter centered in Rome. 


in common. Visitors who were 
privileged to attend these services 
expressed deep edification at the 
manner in which these united 
prayers for the fulfilment of Our 
Blessed Saviour’s desire were of- 
fered. 

Preacher at the opening of the 
Octave exercises was Father 
Stephen, S.A., Assistant Director at 
Saint Christopher’s Inn. Father 
Stephen reviewed briefly the his- 
tory of the Octave and impressed 
upon his hearers the need of con- 
stant application to their vocation 
of bringing the Octave message to 
the world. Father Samuel, S.A., 
Rector of Saint John’s Preparatory 
Seminary, spoke on the second 
night for the return of Oriental 
Christians to the Unity of the 
Church. He pointed out how deep 
and lasting was the devotion of 
these people, not so far removed 
from us in the Faith. He attributed 
much of their isolation from the 
throbbing heart of the Church to 
the narrow attitude so prevalent 
among Western Catholics, who will 
not take the trouble to try to under- 
stand the needs of even those Ori- 
entals already united to us in the 
Faith. He pleaded for a better ap- 


preciation of the richness of the 
heritage of the East to the end that 
the barriers of mistrust and sus- 
picion might be broken down. 
Father Matthias preached on the 
topic of the third day, which has 
to do with the Anglicans. 
sermon gave evidence of careful 
research and was punctuated with 
quotations from Anglican leaders in 
this country and in England, who 
are seriously working to bring about 
the submission of their people to 
the authority of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. The topic entitled, “The Re- 
turn of the Lutherans and other 
Continental Protestants” was 
treated by Father Bede, S.A., Vice- 
Rector of Saint John’s, in an elo- 
quent address. Father Theophane, 
S.A., spoke of our obligations to 
separated Christians in our own 
country, showing how much of the 
old feeling of the necessity of dis- 
union was breaking down. On 
Saturday evening, Father Januarius, 
S.A., delivered a stirring message 
on the need of zeal in prayer for the 
return to the Sacraments of those 
who have strayed from the Fold. 
The sermon on Sunday, January 
24, was given by Father Dunstan, 
S.A. The plight of Israel in its 
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rejection ot the Messiah was 
touched upon, but the theme of the 
message was a re-awakening of 
Catholic interest in the spiritual 
welfare of Our Lord’s own kinsmen. 
Father James, S.A., concluded the 
series of addresses on the Feast of 
Saint Paul’s Conversion, with an 
inspirational sermon on the life of 
prayer as the only proper prepara- 
tion for missionary endeavor. 

Solemn Benediction was given 
each evening, and the hymns of the 
Octave were sung by the assembled 
congregation. Many members of 
the Community expressed their 
gratification on the solemnity of the 
services this year, and looked upon 
the thirty-fifth annual Octave pro- 
gram as the most inspirational one 
to date. 

* * +. aa 


The Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement observed the Octave 
with constant prayer and medita- 
tion. Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament took place at the Con- 
vent Chapel on the opening day (as 
it did in the Friary on the closing 
day, ir accordance with long-stand- 
ing custom at Graymoor). The 
Octave prayers were recited at 
Benediction each evening and at 
other times during the day. Father 
Matthias, S.A., spoke on the daily 
intention each morning at Mass. On 
the closing morning, Father Dun- 
stan, S.A., asked for a renewal of 
the spirit of Saint Paul, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, in the hearts of all 
members of the Society, that the 
intentions remembered in prayer 
might some day be fulfilled. 


* * * * 


A special feature of the Octave 
observance was the celebration of 
the Divine Liturgy of Saint John 
Chrysostom in the Byzantine-Sla- 
vonic Rite on the Sunday within the 
Octave. This celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice was held in the 
Chapel of Saint Christopher’s Inn, 
as the most ideal sanctuary on the 
Mount of the Atonement to accom- 
modate the elaborate ritual of the 
Oriental Liturgy. The attendance 
of Friars and Students was swelled 
by the Brothers Christopher, who 


were also anxious to learn more 
about the marvellous Unity of the 
Church, for whose extension they 
were praying during the Octave. 

A corps of Lay Brothers, under 
the direction of Brother Casimir, 
S.A., transformed the sanctuary of 
the Inn Chapel into an appropriate 
background for the Oriental Mass. 
The Rev. Nicholas Bonetzky, of 
Saint Nicholas of Myra’s Greek 
Catholic Church in Yonkers, was 
celebrant. The Choir of the Saints 
Peter and Paul Greek Catholic 
Church of Peekskill, under the 
direction of Professor Peter Bobby, 
provided the liturgical chant neces- 
sary for such an occasion. Father 
Dunstan, S.A., delivered a sermon 
in which he explained something 
about the ceremonies of the Liturgy 
to the assembled worshippers. The 
practical lesson learned at this 
service was that the Unity for 
which we pray during the Octave of 
Prayer does not mean uniformity 
in modes of worship. 


* * * * 


During the Church Unity Octave, 
Father Michael, S.A., preached a 
series of sermons on the topics sug- 
gested by the intentions of each 
day at Saint Louis’ Church, Louis- 
ville, Ohio. The new Manual of 
Prayers was used at this church and 
did much to enhance the services. 
Attendance at the daily exercises 
was gratifying, as it served as a 
key to the analysis of the great 
manifestation of interest in the 
Octave now being shown by priests 
and people throughout the country. 

sont © 

At Saint Joseph’s Novitiate, 
Saranac Lake, the Friars assembled 
each morning and evening for the 
prayers of the Church Unity Octave 
during the week of January 18. The 
Very Rev. Father Dominic, Vicar- 
General, S.A., utilized this time by 
giving the annual Community Re- 
treat. Instruction in the spiritual 
life through conferences and medi- 
tation periods was augmented in its 
effect by an explanation of the 
motivating force that brought the 
Society of the Atonement ‘into be- 
ing. Father Dominic urged greater 
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loyalty to the ideals of the Society 
by the Novices, stressing the special 
nature of our Society’s vocation, its 
work for the Reunion of Christen- 
dom. 

+ * * 7” 

On the Feast of the Conversion 
of Saint Paul, January 25, Brother 
Aelred Redmond, S.A., was ad- 
mitted to Perpetual Vows as a Lay 
Brother. The Profession service 
was preceded by a Solemn Mass at 
which the Father General officiated. 
Father Theophane, S.A., was 
deacon and Father Samuel, S.A., 
subdeacon. The combined choirs 
of Students from Saint John’s and 
Brothers from Saint Joseph’s House 
chanted the responses of the Mass, 
under the direction of Father James, 
S.A. Brother Conrad, S.A., was at 
the organ. 

At the conclusion of the Mass, 
the Father General addressed an 
exhortation to the candidate for 
Final Vows, impressing upon him 
the gravity of the step he was about 
to take, but assuring him of an 
eternal reward for fidelity to his 
vocation. 

We have no need to mtroduce 
Brother Aelred to our readers. The 
many who have come to Graymoor 
as pilgrims during the past three 
years must be aware of the great 
amount of work done by this 
Brother to assure them of a happy 
and spiritually profitable visit. 
Members of St. Anthony’s Legion, 
that faithful band of friends of 
Graymoor who bear so much of the 
burden of educating our youthful 
aspirants to the Atonement priest- 
hood, must realize that much of the 
secretarial and contact work of the 
Legion is handled by Brother 
Aelred. Those who listen to the 
St. Anthony Hour week after week 
are also acquainted with him, for he 
acts both as announcer and soloist 
on that program. 

Brother Aelred came to Gray- 
moor from Boston in 1937, after a 
successful career as a vocalist in 
concert work and on the radio. His 
decision to dedicate himself to a 
life of prayer as an Atonement 
Friar came only after a long period 
of reflection. We know that his 
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many friends will join with 

us in prayers for his perse- 

verance. 
Ke a ae a 

The Father Vicar in- 
vested two more Postulants 
for the Lay Brotherhood 
with the holy Habit of St. 
Francis at a special Cloth- 
ing ceremony held in the 
Chapel of St. Joseph’s No- 
vitiate at Saranac Lake on 
January 25th. Joseph Es- 
posito of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
received the name of Bro. 
Jordan, N. S. A., and Aug- 
ust Simonelli of Jersey 
City, N. J., was given the 
name of Brother Columba, 
N. S. A. Each of these 
young men has a brother in 
the family of Atonement 
Friars, in the Postulancy or 
the Novitiate. The Mass 
which accgmpanied the 
ceremonies was sung by 
our Novitiate Choir. 

Day by day the call to 
follow Christ by undertak- 
ing the obligations of the 
Religious Life sounds in 
the hearts of many of our 
young Catholic men. As 
we have genuine need at Graymoor 
for more candidates for the Broth- 
erhood, once more we appeal to 
those who have heard such a call to 
respond to it by communicating 
with the Master of Postulants, 
Father James, S. A., at St. Joseph’s 
House, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
To become a Lay Brother in the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
one needs good health, good char- 
acter and the recommendation of 
one’s Pastor. 


* * * * 


On February 16, both Com- 
munities observed the eightieth 
Birthday of the late Father 


cis, S.A. Father Founder was born 
at Saint Clement’s Rectory, at 
Centerville, near Millington, Mary- 
land in 1863. The events of his 
life passed in review through the 
hearts of every devoted member of 
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The late Very Reverend Father Paul James Francis, S. A. 


Died February 8, 1940 
gs. P. 


the Society of the Atonement on 
his birthday. Religious observance 
of the anniversary was opened with 
a Solemn Mass in Saint Francis’ 
Chapel, at which the Father Gen- 
eral officiated. 


* Ba * 


Friars, Students and Brothers 
Christopher alike rejoiced to see 
Father Ambrose, S.A., home again 
on the Mount of the Atonement—if 
only for a few days—towards the 
end of January. Father Ambrose 
and a fellow Chaplain in the United 
States Army from his post, the 
Rev. Victor J. Schwar, O. Carm., 
were given leave to come to New 
York to attend the Consecration of 
the Most Rev. William T. Mc- 
Carty, C.SS.R., as Titular Bishop 
of Anea and Auxiliary to His Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop Spellman, in 
the Military Ordinariate. On Sun- 
day, January 24, Father Ambrose 


was celebrant of the High 
Mass at St. John’s Church. 
He took occasion to ask for 
further prayers for the men 
in the armed forces, assur- 
ing the congregation that 
these men are as devout as 
any other group of lay 
Catholics, but that the grav- 
ity of their task in defend- 
ing the nation needs pray- 
erful assistance on the part 
of those at home. 

At the Consecration of 
Bishop McCarty next 
morning at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York, 
Father Matthias, S.A., 
acted as Chaplain to the 
Most Reverend George L. 
Leech, D. D., Bishop of 
Harrisburg. Very Rever- 
end Father Gabriel, S. A., 
Guardian of the Friary at 
Saranac Lake, represented 
the Father General at the 
Consecration. Father Ber- 
nard, S.A., also represented 
the Community at this 
sacred function. 


* 2 * * 


The contributions sent 
us for our Students’ Bread Fund 
are of immense help in meeting the 
heavy expense entailed in the sup- 
port of our many poor students who 
aspire to devote their lives to the 
service of God as missionary Friar- 
Priests of the Atonement. These 
donations from our kind friends 
are, in reality, an alms offered for 
the furtherance of a cause dear to 
God and as a token of gratitude to 
Him for His manifold favors of a 
temporal or spiritual nature. It fol- 
lows then that the Students’ Bread 
Fund can be utilized as an ideal 
cause to which all our Readers and 
the Catholic faithful generally may 
give some material expression of 
thanksgiving in the form of an 
alms in return for Divine favors be- 
stowed either on the individual or 
the family. The alms we receive 
for our poor students’ support may 
well be called the “bread of angels” 
so called by none other than Saint 
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Francis of Assisi himself, for as 
St. Bonaventure wrote: ‘The bread 
of angels Francis justly calls that 
which is asked for the love of God 
and by the suggestion of the angels, 
is given by the charity of those at 
whose doors it is begged in holy 
poverty.” 

Grateful acknowledgement is 
made for the donations listed here- 
with: 

A. ; P. E. L., Mass., $2; 
A. D., N. Y., $5; J. S., N. ¥., $10; Mes. 

E. S., Cal., $2.50; 

C. S., Ohio, $1; H. W. F., N. Y., $1 
A. O., Cal., $1; Mrs. K. M. B., Ohio, $4; 
L. J. Z., Mase. $3; M. M.. Cal, $2: 
R. F. S., Mass., $2; M. S., Pa., $1; M. 
E 


1.4. M: 7,Gh &. H, &.. J. $3; M. 

N. ¥., Gi; Mee. CW. MY. $83 J 
McL., N. Y., $1; Mrs. T. F., N. D., $1; 
L. C. B.. Fy SE I. We SR, Be F. 2. 
N. ¥., 9; BH. MN. ¥. Fi; F. MM, 
N.Y. $1; A. Wo. 1, N.Y. $8: A. D. 
N. Y., $1; W. M., N. Y¥., $5; Mrs. T 
M. C., Conn., $10; J. J. W., Graymoor, 
$1; T. McC., Wash., D C., $1; Anon., 
$8; A. ~ N: ¥., $23; T. B. N. ¥.. CR; 
M. O’D., Ill, $70. 


* * * * 


On February 16, two more clerics 
of the Society of the Atonement 
will achieve their glorious goal as 
Priests of Jesus Christ — Father 
Gregory Figueroa, S.A., and Father 
Benjamin McVey, S.A. The Ordina- 
tion ceremonies will take place in 
the National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, 
D. C. The Most Rev. John M. Mc- 
Namara, D.D., will be the ordain- 
ing prelate. 

Father Gregory came to Gray- 
moor as a young lad in September, 
1933. After studying for one year 
at St. John’s Preparatory Seminary, 
he entered St. Joseph’s Novitiate, 
there to undergo training for the 
reception of the three vows of Holy 
Religion — Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience. He was professed in 
1935 and then sent to the Major 
Seminary at Washington for further 
studies in Arts and Sciences, Phi- 
losophy and Theology. He has 
completed the requisite studies for 
the degree of Lector in Sacred 
Theology, which he will receive at 
the Commencement exercises to be 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


* ¢ © 
(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $4,963.05. 


(2) St. Patrick: N. A. M., Pa. $1; Mrs. N. C., Pa. 10c. Total, 
$4,404.80. 


(3) All Saints: Mrs. N. C., Pa. 10c; M. S., Pa., $25; Mrs. 
O’B., Cal., $1.50. Total, $4,038.70. 

(4) St. Margaret of Scotland: N. A. M., Pa., $1; Mrs. N. C., Pa. 
10c. Total, $3,769.01. 

(5) St. Anthony, No. 3 . Mrs. N. C., Pa., De; J. K. N. J. $l; 
M. W. K., Mass., $2; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, +s.sinss. 

(6) Sacred Heart, No. - G. M., N. Y. C., $4; E. B. S., N. Y., 10e; 
Mrs. N. C., Pa., 20c; J. K., N. J., $1; F. R., N. Y., $1.25; Mrs. C. L O’B., 
Cal., $1.50. Total, $3,523.15. 

(7) St. Ann: Mrs. N. C., Pa. 20c; J. W. C. L., N. Y., $2; A. H., 
Pa., 50c. Total, $2,935.42. 

(8) St. “9 mr. H.C. Pa, We: J. SN. 3. GBs Mes. CL. 
O'B., Cal., $1; A. H., Pa., 50c. Total, $2,692.38. 

(9) St. it Mrs. N. C., Pa., 20c, L. McB., $2. Total, $2,585.35 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c; Friends, C¢ 
Total, $2,425.10. 

(11) Pius X: Mrs. N. C., Pa, 10c; A. B. W., Nev., $5. Total, 
$2,124.50. 

(12) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. N. C.. Pa., 10c; Mrs. A. E. 
D., Minn., $1; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $2.50; Mrs. A. E. D., Minn., $1. 
Total, $1,843.40 

? (13) Rev. Father Paul James Francis, No. 4: Mrs. P. D., N. J., $1; 
N. A. M., Pa.,-$1; Mrs. N. C., Pa., 20c; A. McN., Conn., $5; S. C., Conn., 
$1; K. McD., Wash., D. C., $2; E. L. H., N. J., $5. Total, $1,825.32 

(14) Our Lady of Lourdes: N. A. M., Pa., $1; Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c 
Total, $1,765.35, 

(15) St. Christopher: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., 
$2.50 lotak $1,650.75 

(16) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $1,634.55. 

me St. Rites Mrs. N. C., Pa., 0c; J. K. N. J, $3; Mes. C. J., 

Y., $1. Total, $1,279.55 

(18) Little Flower, No. 2: S. D., N. H., $10; Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c; 
F. R., N. Y., $2.50; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50. Total, $1,193.74. 

(19) Hope: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $1,118.05. 

(20) Sacred Shoulder: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $1,048.80. 

(21) Father Drumgoole: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $945.20. 

(22) St. John the Baptist: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $903.85 

= Immaculate Conception: Mrs. N. C., Pa., 10c; G. L., N. Y., $1 
cs Fa J., $5. Total, $729.65 

a Holy Face: A. H., Pa., 50c. , Total, $526.45. 

(25) St. Matthias: N. B. C., Pa., 10c; J. W. McC., Anon., $1; A. H., 
Pa., 50c. Total, $425.87 

(26) Precious Blood: N. C., Pa., 20c; J. K., N. J., $2; Mrs. C. L 
O'B., Cal, $1.50. Total, $423.40. 

(27) Infant Jesus of Prague: N. C., Pa., 10c; J. K., N. J., $2; Mrs. 
J. J. B., Mo., $1; A. H., Pa., 0c. Total, $407.75. 

(28) Our Lady of the Atonement, + ae 2: A. J. L., Mass., $3; N. 
Pa., 10c; F. R., N. ¥., $1.25; E. W., , N. Y., 50c. Total, $378.44. 

(29) Blessed Sacrament: N. C.F >a.. 10c; Mrs. E. A. McC., N. Y., 
$4; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; A. H., Pa., 50c. Total, $377.23. 

(30) St. Michael: N. C., Pa. 20c: M. G. D., Kansas, 25c; A. H., 
Pa., 50c. Total, $350.15. 

(31) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: N. C., Pa., 10c; Mrs. C. L. O'B., 
Cal., $1.50. Total, $322.30 

(32) Holy Souls: N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $299.40. 

(33) St. John the Divine: N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $280.06. 

(34) Holy Spirit: N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $277.35 

(35) Five Wounds: N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $274.10. 

(36) St. Margaret Mary: N. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $261.45. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Father Benjamin, S.A. 


held at the Catholic University in 
June. During his years of study in 
Washington, Father Gregory was 
prominent in many and varied ac- 
tivities. For a year he was Director 
of Athletics at the Seminary. He 
captained his class at the Uni- 
versity in Catechetics. At informal 
entertainments on feastdays he was 
often called upon to be Master of 
Ceremonies of the programs gotten 
up by the Friars. 

Father Gregory will celebrate his 
first Solemn Mass at the Church of 
St. Mary, Gate of Heaven, Ozone 
Park, L. I, N. Y., on Sunday, 
February 21. Father Albert, S.A., 
will be deacon, and Father Janu- 
arius, S.A., subdeacon. The sermon 
on this happy occasion will be de- 
livered by Father Eugene Figueroa, 
S.A., brother of the ordained. 

Father Benjamin McVey, S.A., 
arrived at Graymoor in November, 
1937. Since he had already com- 
pleted his classical studies at Seton 
Hall College, he spent his postu- 
lancy at St. John’s as Instructor in 
Latin. He entered the Novitiate in 
August, 1938, and was professed the 
following year by the Father 
Founder—the last Cleric to receive 
his vows from the Founder. Father 


Benjamin has studied Theology for 
the last four years at the Catholic 
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Father Gregory, S.A. 


University in Washington and will 
be the first of his Novitiate Class to 
be ordained. His first Solemn Mass 
will be sung at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Paterson, N. J., on February 21. 
Assisting him at the Altar on this 
day of days will be Father Samuel, 


S.A., as deacon, and the Rev. 
Arthur A. Weiss, S.J., as subdeacon. 
The sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Charles A. Lee, C.S.C., of the 
University of Portland in Oregon. 

Priests are needed now as never 
before in history for the super- 
natural work of Christ’s ministry in 
this world of strife and woe. 
Fathers Gregory and Benjamin are 
entering the ranks of consecrated 
representatives of Christ in the mis- 
sionary family of the Society of 
the Atonement whose motto is “All 
things for Christ and the Salvation 
of men.” It is evident that by their 
own unaided efforts they can do 
little for the accomplishment of 
their truly exalted but gigantic 
task. As they stand on the very 
shores of eternity on the morning 
of the day on which they first ‘‘offer 
God to God,” remembering that 
they are men, as Saint Paul says, 
“encompassed with infirmity” who 
are “ordained for the things that 
appertain to God,” they hope that 
those who have helped them so 
generously in the past by prayer, 
will not forsake them now as they 
begin their priestly careers. 





(37) Our Sorrowful Mother: 
Pa., 50c. Total, $240.85. 
(38) Brother Jude: 
(39) Holy Family: 
G. D., Kansas, 25c. 
(40) Archangel Raphael: 


N. J., $2; H. D., N. J., 3% 


(44) Most Holy Trinity: 
(45) Blessed Mother Cabrini: 
(46) St. Paul: 


(48) Brother Andre: 

(49) Catherine Tekakwitha: 

(50) Pius XI: 
Total, $24.60. 

(51) St. Teresa of Avila: 


¢ 
$10.10. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
(Continued from preceding page) 


+ + + 
N. C., Pa., 10c; J. K., N. J., $2; A. H, 


M. F., N. J., $25; N. C., Pa., 10c. 
N. B. C., Pa, 10c; J. W. CL. N. Y¥., $23 M. 
Total, $192.55. 

N. B. C., Pa... 10e. 
(41) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 
Total, $152.45. 
(42) Sacred Head: N. B. C., Pa., 10c. 
(43) Brother Philip, No. 3: N. 
N. B. C, Pa., 20c. 
N. B. C., Pa, 0c. 
N. B. C., Pa., 10¢. 
(47) Brother Anthony: N.B.C., Pa., 10c; A. H., Pa., 50c. Total $57.35. 
N. B. C, Pa., We. 
Mm. B. Ce. We. 
N. B. C., Pa., 10c; S. C., Conn., $1; N. B. C., Pa., $1. 


Mrs. C. C..T., Cal., $10. 
52) St. Gerard Majella: $19.63. 
(54) St. Clare of Assisi: $9.25. 
(56) Our Lady of Victory: $5.00. 


Total, $234.10. 


Total, $156.30. 
N..B..C, Pa, We; J. Ee. 


Total, $135.45. 

B. C., Pa., 10c. Total, $94.30. 
Total, $93.20. 
Total, $75.20. 
Total, $63.30. 


Total, $54.10. 
Total, $25.55. 


Total, $20. 
(53) Our Lady of the Rosary: 
(55) Monsignor Baker: $7.60. 
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The World Crisis and 
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World Reconstruction 


discussion of ‘The World Crisis 

and World Reconstruction” with 
a trilogy on the role of “Religion 
in the Post-War World.” On the 
day of our entrance into the world 
conflagration, the President of the 
United States declared ‘We shall 
win this war, and in victory we shall 
seek not vengeance but the estab- 
lishment of an international order 
in which the spirit of Christ shall 
rule the heart of men and of 
nations.” Here is a challenge to 
the churches to recreate society 
along perennial Christian lines in 
the spirit of justice and charity. 
For if the Church 
orphaned at another Versailles, her 
voice must be made to thunder 
among the nations with the wisdom 
of the centuries and the truth that 
shakes the heavens, that a newer 
peace may not be merely another 
armistice and the prelude to a wider 
holocaust. 


A New OrbEAL 


l' is very fitting to begin any 


We witness a strong determina- 
tion among the religious leaders of 
England that the blood, sweat, tears 
and toil of the present ordeal must 
create a newer order and a braver 
world. With a courage and forth- 
rightness perhaps unassociated with 
the name of Canterbury since 
Thomas a Becket, the vigorous 
Doctor Temple has _ enunciated 
Christian social principles, echoes 
of papal encyclicals, breath-taking 
to the conservatism of the Church 
of England. And Cardinal Hinsley 
of Westminster with his “Sword of 
the Spirit” movement has sounded 
a call to integral Christian living 


is not to be. 





Editor’s Note: 

We are indebted to The Tidings, 
Los Angeles, for this digest of a 
most interesting and informative 
address given recently by Rev. Dr. 
North at the Institute of World 
Affairs at Riverside, Calif. 











that encompasses the whole of 
reality and injects the spirit of 
Christ into the every-day world of 
human life and living. Here in 
America, strongly if less vocally, 
there is a holy resolve that our 
honored dead shall not this time 
have died in vain. There is an in- 
treasing awareness in the denomina- 
tional journals of those basic reli- 
gious principles common to all of 
us which have been the source of 
our greatness and the wells of our 
peace in a brighter day. The 
Catholic bishops of America have 
recently written that secularism 
cannot write a real and lasting 
peace, nor exploitation, nor the new 
order of any totalitarianism. “Only 
a profound and universal revival of 
Christian integrity as voiced in the 
gospels can write a peace of justice 
and charity for all the children of 
men.” 


No FaitH 


Nothing unmasks a false way of 
life as relentlessly as war. War 
shatters illusions. There is in the 
world today a feeling of widespread 
misgiving, and an undercurrent of 
spiritual unrest. We have not faith 
enough whereby to live. The noble 
temple of the Western mind was the 
creation of that Faith, and we stand 


‘By Reverend Dr. William E. North 


today at the edge of the abyss be- 
cause we have largely denied it. 
This denial of all faith and of its 
vital impact on life has been a long 
sad story. You know it well. Out 
of the Germany of Luther and Mel- 
ancthon came the blow that sun- 
dered the unity of Christendom. 
Out of the France of Diderot and 
Rousseau was levelled the attack 
that questioned the Supernatural 
and the Divinity of Christ. Out of 
the England of Darwin and Huxley 
flowed the poison that clouded 
men’s belief in the existence of 
God. While in our own day, from 
once Holy Russia, defiled by the 
hammer and sickle of Lenin, has 
emerged the last of the enemies 
which would stifle the spirit of 
man sighing for rest and peace in 
the things that transcend space and 
time. Logically and inevitably all 
this has developed from the initial 
rejection of the authority of a uni- 
versal and infallible Church. Step 
by step also has come the progres- 
sive alienation of religion from the 
practical realms of life. The law 
of Sion gave way to the law of the 
jungle in economics. Cynicism and 
hypocrisy appeared in the world of 
nations. Paganism made its dis- 
gusting reentry into the hearths of 
our homes. Chicanery and villainy 
characterized the parliaments of 
free peoples. Christianity was a 
pallid thing as it was hesitantly 
introduced into the classrooms of 
our schools. In short, men ordered 
their world as if God were not and 
as if our Saviour had never with 
His Blood freshened the face of the 
earth. They have largely forgotten 
the things that are to their peace 
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and veer more or less in a vortex 
of confusion and despair. 

“Who shall deliver my soul from 
the words of men?” is the cry swell- 
ing to a chorus by a host of more 
authentic intellectuals who see now 
what our unmasked liberals never 
saw—that the world must in its 
mind and on its knees rebuild those 
spiritual and intellectual ramparts 
in the shadow of which the men of 
the west have fashioned the glory 
of their Christian heritage. 


SyYNTHEsIs NEEDED 


I am not one who praises the dear 
dead days, but I may for our own 
instruction trace the origin and 
flowering of our Christian culture 
now so perilously at the crossroads. 
The history of mankind has always 
been a search for a synthesis that 
would harmonize the tensions of 
man’s being with those of his en- 
vironment in a solution that would 
compose their differences. Long be- 
fore the infinite patience of Chris- 
tianity acted as a leaven in men’s 
lives, Homer and Aristotle sang the 
songs and discovered the truths that 
free men ever since and everywhere 
have lived by, if they would be 
men, and that make us echo again 
with mounting courage the words of 
Byron: “I dreamed that Greece 
might still be free.” When the 
mind of Greece conquered the arms 
of Rome, Virgil and his fellows 
transcribed the older truths into a 
newer tongue, and the genius of the 
Empire with its law and commerce 
rumbled over the Roman roads at 
the end of which was the Night. 
Here was the making of the mind 
and the body of the Western world, 
but its soul it received when One 
appeared in the byways of Galilee 
and on the Judaean hills proclaim- 
ing the establishment of the King- 
dom of God upon earth. Gone now 
were the doubt and confusion, the 
hesitancy and uncertainty, the ennui 
and weariness that accompanied 
even the highest of earthly wisdom. 
They were dissipated in the blind- 
ing light of that message from on 
high that our Lord brought to this 
questing world, that truth making 
men free, in the light of which they 
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could henceforth walk in dignity 
and majesty down the arches of the 
years. 

Immediately, this tired world was 
refreshed by the wave of this divine 
wisdom. The corruption of pagan- 
ism was cleansed in the blood bath 
of Christian martyrs, and Paul and 
Jerome and Basil and Augustine, 
inspired by the psalmist: “Unless 
the Lord build the house...” began 
to plan the world of the future 
under the aegis of eternity. Every- 
thing they viewed in an harmonious 
whole from divine vistas. Their 
ideas crystalized in the labors of 
Charlemagne and flowered cen- 
turies later in the Christian synthe- 
sis out of which the glory of the 
13th century was born. The Summa 
of St. Thomas, the hand-book of 
the mediaeval university, wedded 
the wisdom of time with that of 
eternity. The mediaeval guide 
realized a just economy in which 
human values were preeminent in 
an atmosphere of freedom and 
vocation. The mediaeval cathedral, 
its vaulting spires piercing the 
heavens, gathered up the pale re- 
flections of divine beauty that is 
all earthly art in a mighty fusion 
of the mind and spirit of man with 
the ideas of Jesus Christ. 

If we would see what a revival 
of the Christian spirit would do for 
our wandering world, we must study 
the impact which Christ’s teaching 
made in the social, economic, po- 
litical, artistic and cultural world of 
the Middle Ages. For it was a day 
that sought its salvation in the heal- 
ing waters of a renewal of all things 
in Christ. But vainly do we honor 
the days now forever gone unless 
we do for our world what Thomas 
and Dante and Louis did for theirs. 
A Christian spiritual and _ intel- 
lectual and moral synthesis is 
desperately our need if we would 
survive. Since the heartbreaking 
century of the religious revolt when 
the whole north “was full of tangled 
things and texts and aching eyes,” 
our Christian patrimony has been 
ravaged piecemeal by the attacks 
of rationalism and materialism, 
until this disillusioned world of ours 
tried to find its peace in a childlike 


fairy-land of progress beneath the 
triple banners of education and 


democracy and industrialism. Wef 


are witnesses, all of us today, to} 
the final liquidation of the secular- | 
ism of our age. j 
The loss, then, of Christian unity, ‘ 
the dissolution of the community in | 
which the people of the west had] 
found their spiritual citizenship, has | 
brought about a progressive aliena- | 
tion of the vitalism of religion from | 
affairs of men. Hence, “it is not} 
Christianity that has failed man 
but man has failed Christianity.” 
How can it be said that Christianity 
is outmoded when Christianity has 
not even been tried. Education and 
democracy and industrialism may 
still be the hope for a brighter day, 
but only when they are suffused and 
saturated with justice and charity, 
which is the spirit of Christ. 


GroWING UNDERSTANDING 


May we not already discern in 
these three fields fundamental 





agreements, which, in spite of our 
real differences, may yet achieve an 
integral Christian synthesis in the 
affairs of men? The evils of indus-| 
trialism and of our social system, 
heralded fifty years ago by the/ 
genius of Leo XIII, are now widely | 
recognized, with a determination 
stemming from the charity of 
Christ, that such glaring injustices 
belong to a darker day. Succinctly 
and eloquently Dr. Temple of Can- 
terbury has restated these Christian 
hopes of a better social order, that 
Leo and Pius framed for a world 
that heeded them not. And there is} 
a growing understanding among us 
of what has brought about the great 
betrayal of our democratic ideals. 
More and more men realize, as did 
our Founding Fathers, that “a de- 
claration of dependence upon God 
must precede a_ declaration of 
independence for man.” Liberty is 
not the freedom to do what one 
wills—that is license and anarchy; 
nor the freedom to do what one 
must which is dictatorship; but 
the freedom to do what one ought, 
and this involves the impact of 
moral values, of the ten comman¢ 
ments, in democratic life. 
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Yes, strong religious inroads 
have been made in man’s concepts 
of democracy and industrialism, but 
it is in the field of education that 
the battle must be fought and won. 
May I read for you the widely 
quoted remarks of Mr. Walter 
Lippman on American education: 

“Deprived of their cultural tradi- 
tion, the newly educated Western 
men no longer possess in the form 
and substance of their own minds 
and spirits, the ideas, the premises, 
the rationals, the logic, the method, 
the values, or the deposited wisdom 
which are the genius of the de- 
velopment of Western civilization. 
The prevailing education is des- 
tined, if it continues, to destroy 
western civilization, and is in fact 
destroying it. 

“Modern education rejects and 
excludes from the curriculum of 
necessary studies the whole reli- 
gious tradition of the West. It 
abandons and neglects as no longer 
necessary the study of the whole 
classical heritage of the great 
works of great men. Thus there is 
an enormous vacuum where until a 
few decades ago there was the 
substance of education.” 

It is the philosophy of prag- 
matism that Lippman excoriates, 
and we already observe its de- 
fensive position in the philosophy 
faculties of our universities. It is 
an education which presumes to 
provide intelligent leadership with- 
out arduous training of the mental 
faculties, an education that proposes 
to give strength of character without 
tigorous discipline of every urgent 
appetite and emotion, an education 
that dismisses as naive the peren- 
nial wisdom of our classical herit- 
age, an education without God, 
without Christ, without religion, 
without soul, without immortality, 
every single strain of it bluntly and 
coldly naturalistic—a view of life 
that has reaped its inexorable 
fruits: confusion concentered, self- 
ishness subtle, the thraldom of 
thought, the spirit stifled, human- 
istic culture uprooted, the human 
become the inhuman, and the 
dignity of man with its roots in the 
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redemption of Christ rejected and 
cast to the winds. 


PHILOSOPHY IMPORTANT 


This tired world of ours needs an 
intellectual awakening, a new syn- 
thesis, a dynamic world view 
motivated by the Christianity that 
has formed the western mind and 
that alone can reform it, echoes of 
which are already heard in the 
writings of such men as Maritain, 
Gilson, Adler, Hutchins, Barr, 
Hocking and Walter Lippman. Im- 
practical as it may sound, I 
advocate as the most important 
work of the churches in the post- 
war world, the strong and vigorous 
advocacy of this revival of the 
“philosophia perennis,” the wisdom 
of the ancients, given form and 
direction by Thomas Aquinas, and 
reinterpreted for this modern age by 
a host of brilliant minds. It is still 
true that the most important thing 
about a man is his philosophy, or 
his view of the universe. Can it be 
that as the dogmas of religion have 
divided us, a philosophy which is 
not so shallow as to ignore ultimate 
values will unite us. Adler and 
Berle and Lippman are brilliant 
young Jewish scholars, Hutchins is 
a Congregationalist, Hocking and 
Barr devout Episcopalians, Farrell a 
Catholic priest, Maritain and Gilson 
Catholic lights of modern French 
philosophy—out of their labors may 





Have Recourse to 


St. cAnthony 


For seven hundred years Saint 
Anthony of Padua has been a 
willing and powerful intercessor 
in Heaven for every variety of 
human need and his intercession 
has not been in vain. 

We will be glad to receive peti- 
tions for remembrance in the Per- 
petual Novena to St. Anthony at 
Graymoor. A new Novena begins 
every Tuesday. 


Address: 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS 
OF THE ATONEMENT 

Graymoor 

Garrison, New York 











come a new Christian synthesis 
that, bringing order to men’s minds, 
must be the last hope of bringing 
peace to men’s hearts. 

What distinguishes the Christian 
philosophy of history is its belief in 
the divine ordering of the universe 
and in the intervention of the spirit 
of God in the realms of man. These 
conceptions find frequent utterance 
in the prophets of Israel who are 
in a special sense the bearers of 
the Sword of the Spirit. In all the 
crises that changed the course of 
history, they saw the hand of God, 
and for each crisis there was a cor- 
responding Word which it was the 
duty of the prophets to trumpet: 

“The prophet that hath a dream, 
let him tell a dream, and he that 
hath my word, let him speak my 
word faithfully. What hath the 
chaff to do with the wheat, saith 
the Lord? 

“Ts not my word like a fire, and 
like a hammer that breaks the rocks 
in pieces? 

“And he said to me: Prophesy to 
the spirit, prophesy, O son of man 
and say to the spirit: Thus saith 
the Lord God: Come Spirit from the 
four winds and breathe upon these 
slain that they may live.” 

What has the old pagan religion 
of the forces of fate and destiny, or 
the new biological religion of blood 
and race with the crooked cross, or 
the sinister religion of class hatred 
to offer against this really dynamic 
vitalism of a renewal of the spirit 
of Christ in the affairs of men? You 
and I possess fundamental truths 
that can free the world, if in faith 
and humility we let the Spirit of 
God which blows through the world 
like wind and fire burn and influence 
us. We need to rethink this Truth 
and to live it ourselves, and come 
to a deeper understanding of all its 
hidden meenings, whether" political 
or social or economic or ‘cultural. 
Let us in-unity. strike anew with our 
awakened thunder! Qur: Christian 
faith has. saved a world oft en- 
Gangered in the past. -If we fail, 
we perish. “It is he whose loss is 
laughter when he counts the wager 
worth.” 





Ignorance of History 


ISTORY is commonly re- 
H garded as a school subject— 

one of those exercises like 
vulgar fractions which are of no 
earthly use beyond furnishing the 
anthropologist with evidence of 
what officials in education depart- 
ments will do to the weak and suf- 
fering. Nevertheless the study of 
history is of vital importance, for, 
as one historian (Gavan Duffy) 
wrote in his book dealing with 
events of the years 1845-49: “the 
main object with which history is 
read is to gather examples and 
warnings for the future. There were 
no mistakes committed in that day 
which are not liable to occur again 
and again... and to exhibit them 
is like setting up a storm-bell on a 
rock where shipwrecks are com- 
mon.” Perhaps as a consequence 
of the prevailing opinion history is 
neglected in schools, and this is not 
a matter for unalloyed regret, for 
in few branches of human knowl- 
edge can textbookery do so much 
harm. All people, however, of any 
intelligence wish to know history. 
Not only do they wish to read of 
the mistakes of the past and to 
learn examples for the future, but 
they are curious to know how cer- 
tain events came about, and, above 
all, they are curious to know the 
origins of their own race. 

History is not a record of facts, 
but of facts pertinent to some ob- 
ject, presented in their due state of 
relativity thereunto. Thus whilst 
an account of the career, trial and 
death of Deacon Brodie in a history 
of forensic medicine, or of Scottish 
law, would perhaps merit a chapter, 
if included in a history of Scottish 
music to illustrate certain aspects 
of the mentality of the day would 
be worth only a few lines; in a his- 
tory of Japan it wouid be ¢om- 
pietely irrelevant. 

The historian’s duty is to relate 
how certain happenings came about. 





Editor’s Note: 


The danger arising from igno- 
rance of history was aptly summed 
up by Hilaire Belloc when he 
wrote: 

“Ever since the Reformation the 
attack on the Faith has been prin- 
cipally conducted on the field of 
history. The defence against this 
attack has been mismanaged, un- 
tenable positions have been held 
long, and through many 
defects there has grown up a weak 
defensive spirit which can never 
The has 
come for us to take the counter- 
offensive; for, with the expansion 
of historical knowledge, history is 
now with us.” 

We commend this excellent 
article from the Southern Cross of 
Adelaide, Australia, as one worthy 


too 


achieve results. time 











of most careful study by all 
Catholics. 
Conclusions regarding contempo- 


rary events, or the hazarding of 
opinions as to the future, is ex- 
traneous to history proper, and a 
historian who indulges in such 
thoughts or speculations is en- 
croaching on the domain of the 
reader. 

A field of writing into which his- 
torians are fond of entering is 
propaganda. J. A. Froude is an ex- 
ample of that type of historian. In 
this respect they must be regarded 
as trespassers. For instance, if a 
historian interrupts his narrative to 
inveigh against the respective 
characters of Henry VIII, Lord 
Nelson, Luther, Calvin, or any per- 
sonage whatever, or similarly to 
write a panegyric of any or all of 
them he would be usurping the 
rights of the biographer. If a his- 
torian—why do some people favor 
“an” historian? —indulged in vi- 
tuperation against the British Em- 
pire, or the Catholic Church—the 


latter a by no means uncommon | 


occurrence—or against any nation 
or organization, he would be en- 
croaching on the rights of the poli- 
tician. 

There is nothing to prevent the 
historian from writing biography, 
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politics, sociology or whatever he | 


may fancy in such time as he can 
spare from studying and writing 
history proper. The more history 
he knows the better will he write 
on such subjects. The foregoing 
are no mere arbitrary rules. The 
historian sets out to do one thing, 
and he should keep within the 
ample limits of the subject which 
he chose himself. 


It should, but doesn’t, go without 
saying that facts presented by the 
historian should be complete, 
though not necessarily completely 





detailed. For instance, a history of | 
the campaigns of Wellington would | 
be incomplete without consideration | 


of the social and economic condi- 
tion of the poor Irish and English 
Catholics who formed such a large 
proportion of “the thin red line.” 
The general historian should recog- 
nize such conditions as factors in 
history, but even the military his- 
torian, especially in the light of the 
modern realization of the impor- 
tance of “morale” should be able 
to understand and demonstrate their 
application to his subject. 


It must be emphasized that no 
work should be designated history 
if it is written from a “point of 
view.” Too much of the text book 
stuff which is prescribed is tainted 
with this fatal disqualification. In 
this country the point of view is 
usually anti-Catholic. Catholics 
make a great mistake if they 
imagine that this sort of thing can 
be countered by writing history 
from a Catholic point of view. 
Points of view warp the judgment, 
and render the citation of facts 
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suspect, or even lead to the suppres- 
sion of material facts. For instance, 
an account of the Battle of Water- 
loo in which Wellington is not men- 
tioned is an extreme, but actual, 
case of “history” from a French 
point of view. An account of the 
struggle for Catholic Emancipation 
in which the name of O’Connell 
does not occur is an example of 
“history” from an English Catholic 
point of view. These facts have 
only to be mentioned in order to 
show the quality of that sort of 
“historical” writing. In brief, the 
facts, if presented fairly, impar- 
tially, logically and in due propor- 
tion should speak for themselves. 

The writing of history based on 
partisanship has been attacked in 
England by Belloc, who writes 
trenchantly against what he calls 
“official history“; by Hay, author 
of “A Chain of Error in Scottish 
History,” by Clayton, Compton 
Mackenzie, Chesterton, and, in Aus- 
tralia, by Dr. Evatt, who is em- 
phatic in his condemnation of what 
he calls “copy-book history.” It 
will be noted that all these writers, 
with the exception of Dr. Evatt, are 
Catholics, and three, at least, are 
converts. This indicates that Catho- 
lics in particular experience the 
evil effects of the distortion of his- 
tory. Joseph Clayton has written 
that before his conversion he had to 
re-learn, not only his dogma, but his 
history. 

As history for most people begins 
and ends with school texts, it be- 
comes apparent that the duties of 
Catholic teachers in the matter are 
rather onerous. A Catholic teacher 
need not be a propagandist as 
propaganda is now understood, but 
he must be an apologist. Catholics, 
as a rule, are far too apologetic 
about their Faith and its history. 
The real meaning of the word apolo- 
gist, however, is defender, and this 
is the sense in which it is here used. 
Whether history be his or her sub- 
ject or not, the teacher should have 
enough historical data to rebut the 
suggestions of the partisan history 
which is dished up in the text 
books. This means that the Catho- 
lic teacher will have to know at 


i 


least twice as much history as the 
writer of the text. The same con- 
sideration applies to the case of 
anybody who undertakes the noble 
work of explaining and defending 
the Faith. Nothing but the skilful 
presentation of facts will serve this 
purpose. 

If anti-Catholics, for instance, 
assert that the Inquisition burned 
heretics there is not much use reply- 
ing with the facts that Calvin 
burned Severtus, that Queen Eliza- 
beth burned Catholics, that the 
Puritans and Covenanters burned 
“witches,” and so on. Two wrongs 
do not make a right. The last men- 
tioned facts have an apologetic 
value only if the anti-Catholic is 
some sort of Protestant Christian. 
If he be a Rationalist, so called, he 
will have as little time for Coven- 
anters as he has for Catholics. 

What the Catholic apologist must 
first ascertain in this particular mat- 
ter is what was the Inquisition at 
all. Secondly, did it burn anybody? 
(It didn’t.) The next question is: 
What had the Inquisition to do with 
the burning or execution of here- 
tics? After that, to what extent 
was the Church responsible for the 
actions of the Inquisition? The 
political situation in the various 
countries concerned in the question 
must then be considered. Even 
though in the case of the Spanish 
Inquisition its history becomes a 
matter more for the civil than the 
ecclesiastical historian at quite an 
early date, the apologist will have 
to make himself acquainted with 
all of its history, and particularly 
with the credibility of the principal 
authority on the anti-Catholic side, 
the renegade Llorente. Llorente was 
the last secretary of the Inquisition 
before its suppression, but after 
compiling his history he promptly 
destroyed all the documents. If 
Llorente were alive now his evi- 
dence would not be believed in a 
licensing case without ample cor- 
roboration. Why, then, is his testi- 
mony as a historian accepted with- 
out corroboration? Catholics, then, 
need never be afraid to face facts. 
Our only cause of fear is our own 
ignorance. 
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Facts are of various kinds, al- 
though people are accustomed to 
predicate facts of happenings only. 
This is a mistake. For instance, 
Luther’s subjectivism is as much a 
fact as the Schmalkaldic League. 
Although psychological and intangi- 
ble, this trait of character is more 
important to the historian than the 
League of Schmalkald, for without 
Luther’s subjectivism the latter 
would never have come into being, 
for the Protestant Movement would 
never have started. A historian, 
therefore, who confines his atten- 
tion to occurrences, can give only a 
distorted view of history, for he 
ignores causes and records only 
effects. 

Consideration of a hypothetical 
history of the Protestant Movement 
will serve to illustrate what quali- 
fications may be required in a his- 
torian. The characters of Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin and Bucer will 
inevitably come up for considera- 
tion. They were all clerics and 
theologians. As lapsed Catholics, 
only a Catholic can realize what a 
crisis in their respective careers 
was their apostacy because only a 
Catholic knows what this is from 
which they lapsed. Only a theo- 
logian—not necessarily a Priest— 
can estimate justly their respective 
positions as leaders of new religious 
movements. 

Of the four mentioned, two were 
Germans, one a German Swiss, and 
the other a Frenchman, most of 
whose career was passed in Switzer- 
land. Knowledge of the history of 
the Holy Roman Empire, of Switz- 
erland—a very intricate subject— 
and of France, then, will be re- 
quired of the historian. In personal 
character each of the four was an 
individualist, yet so was St. Igna- 
tius, who was a reformer, and, more- 
over, one who had good reason for 
bearing a grudge against the In- 
quisition, having been twice impris- 
oned by that tribunal. Why did the 
four previously mentioned apos- 
tatize, while St. Ignatius did not 
apostatize? A good knowledge of 
psychology will be required by the 
historian who wishes to solve that 
problem, but solved it must be in 
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any history of the period worthy of 
the name. 

Historians with such qualities as 
indicated are rare, but they exist. 
Examples of living and recently 
dead historians of this kind are 
Denifle, Grisar, Maritain—although 
the latter is not ex professo a his- 
torian. Another example is Belloc, 
who presents the paradoxical figure 
of a man’s prejudices bearing wit- 
ness to his impartiality. He writes 
in a very personal manner, and his 
prejudices are superficially evident. 
For instance, he has the English 
Catholics traditional suspicion of 
the Irish, and his history of Eng- 
land betrays this in several state- 
ments to the effect that the Irish, 
and the overseas descendants of the 
Irish hate the English. This is a 
common idea that an effect inevita- 
bly follows a cause. A superficial 
knowledge of facts revealed not 
only during the last war, but during 
this, ought to disabuse him and 
others of this particular prejudice. 
However, that is beside the point. 
Notwithstanding his prejudice he 
has the intelligence to realize the 
importance of the Irish race in the 
spread and conservation of Catholi- 
cism, and Belloc is above all things 
a Catholic. Would that this tri- 
umph of intelligence over prejudice 
were commoner. It might prevent 
the sorry spectacle of people en- 
deavoring to atone for their igno- 
rance of English history by equi- 
valating hatred of harmless Ireland 
with loyalty to England. 

An example of erroneous his- 
torical judgment resulting from lack 
of expert attainments in one branch 
of knowledge may be taken from 
another Catholic source, viz., Clay- 
ton’s work on Luther and the Re- 
formation. The author, Joseph 
Clayton, has many qualifications as 
a historian, and is in fact a Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society. 
He was one of the foundation mem- 
bers of the Fabian Society, and a 
prominent figure in the English 


Labor Movement for many years, 
thereby acquiring a vast knowledge 
of sociology. His historical work 
is naturally never divorced from the 
actualities of the life of the people 


of whatever epoch he may be deal- 
ing with. He is a brilliant writer, 
with reasoning powers of a high 
excellence, so much so, that co- 
operating with the Grace of God, 
he reasoned himself into the Church. 
His knowledge of theology is 
greater than that of the average 
Catholic, but is not sufficient to 
enable him to pronounce a just ob- 
servation on the attainments of a 
theological expert. Consequently 
his judgment on Tetzel in the work 
mentioned, although in accordance 
with popular belief, is. wrong. 


Tetzel is the most maligned man 
of the sixteenth century. Instead 
of propagating abuses in the matter 
of the sale of Indulgences, he sup- 
pressed them. Unlike most of the 
clergy of his time, he was no mere 
canonist, but a competent theo- 
logian. His published works re- 
garding the question of Indulgences 
for the living—the point at issue— 
would be standard texts, were their 
contents known to a wider circle 
than that composed of a few 
specialists. 


Clayton, however, subscribes to 
the notion that Tetzel was an in- 
ferior theologian. Whatever mis- 
takes Tetzel may have made were 
refuted by Cajetan, who was com- 
petent to deal with the subject, but 
the same cannot be said about Clay- 
ton. The safest bet we know is 
that Clayton has never read the 
words, not only of Cajetan, but of 
Tetzel. A historian, then, must be 
a psychologist, he must have a 
logical mind capable of making 
sound judgments. He will probably 
have to be a linguist as well, but 
above all things, he must be un- 
biased. 


It was the realization of the 
importance of facts that made Leo 
XIII open the secret archives of the 
Vatican to bona fide investigators. 
The Church has nothing to fear 
from facts as such, but much to fear 
both from their suppression and 
their distortion, no matter by whom, 
and no matter with what intention, 
good, bad, or indifferent. The 
Church as such, has never made a 
mistake. The Pope, as such, has 


{ 
never made a mistake either. But | 


individuals in the name of God and 


of His Church have often made | 


mistakes. Why suppress them? 
They will be discovered in any 
case, and the enemies of Christian- 
ity will make more of their suppres- 
sion 


than of their commission. 
Mistakes were made from the 
beginning. There are three re- 


corded of the first Pope in his 
private capacity, viz., (a) he cut off 
a man’s ear; (b) he denied that he 
even knew Christ, and (c) he 
yielded too much to popular preju- 
dice. (Gal. 2, 11-16.) 


History, however, is more than a 
mere record of mistakes; it is a 
record of achievement, and achieve- 
ments are brought about in spite of 
mistakes. It is the historian’s duty 
to judge of the relative importance 
of the mistakes in order to arrive 
at the just conclusion of how the 
achievements were effected. Joseph 
Clayton has written truly: “Docu- 
mentary evidence of sin, of crime, 
of misdemeanor is always forth- 
coming. ... The priest who aban- 
dons his calling will get into the 
papers; so will the adulterous 
couple if they are persons of im- 
portance; so will the thief—if the 
theft is big enough—and if he be 
found out.... Virtue is not ‘news’ 
to the editor and his readers; it was 
not news to the chronicler and com- 
piler of the Middle Ages.” (Black- 
friars, March, 1926.) 


An important point is that history 
should be clearly and attractively 
as well as truly presented, or no- 
body will read it. 





Who, besides a | 


few specialists, now reads Doel- | 


linger? Yet his works abound with 
facts. Take his essay on the House 
of Wittelsbach. It is a turgid stream 
of language clogged and cluttered 
with facts which pile up into a 
mental log jam. Better that, how- 
ever, than Macaulay’s entertaining 
superficialities. 


Mention of the entertaining pre- 
sentation of history evokes the 
question of the historical novel. 
Quite recently there was an enor- 
mous demand for this kind of 
literature in England and on the 
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Continent. 
one, but perhaps the best known, 


Furtwaengler was only 


to the occasion. 
authors Sabatini 


author who rose 
Amongst English 
(a very inferior writer to Furt- 
waengler) is the most prominent. 
Now Sabatini is one of a succession 
of anti-Catholic novelists which 
include Kingsley, Stanley J. Wey- 
man and H. Seton Merriman, all of 
whom certainly could write enter- 
tainingly. Of Catholic writers only 
the name of R. H. Benson occurs 
spontaneously to the mind: and he 
wrote before the boom period of 
historical novel writing, during 
which Catholics, as usual, missed 
the bus. Probably Catholic novel- 
ists did not “do” history at school, 
or “did” it along the lines indicated 
at the beginning of this article, with 
consequent dislike of the subject 
and ignorance of its importance. 

In the historical novel the author 
is) free to shape his characters— 
provided they are his own—as in 
any other type of novel, but his 
history should be accurate. It is in 
this respect that the anti-Catholic 
writer scores. Either maliciously, 
or in good faith, he can do what he 
likes with the facts he chooses to 
present. He can distort them, 
present them out of their due pro- 
portion, or present the wrong facts. 
Until we Catholics stop “doing” 
history, and begin to use our intel- 
ligence a great deal better than 
heretofore, we are leaving a deadly 
weapon in the hands of the enemies 
of the Faith. 
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and Foreign, also those old ones 
out of the trunk in the attic (left 
on envelopes). 

Wrap well and send by Parcel 
Post to: 

REV. FR. MATTHIAS, S.A. 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Inexpensive 
Religious 
Articles 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pray Always 


(for children) 25c 


and 50c, according to binding. 
Ave Maria Prayerbook (for adults) 


50c, 75c and $2.00. 


Key of Heaven (ever popul 


ar 


manual of prayer) 50c, 75c and 


$2.00. 
Holy Ghost Prayer Book. 
$1.00 and $1.50. 


50c, 


Imitation of Christ (for centuries 
a favorite aid to devotion) 75c, 


$1.00 and $1.25. 
Daily Missal (the best manual f 


or 


following the Mass) complete, 


$2.50. 
ROSARIES 


No. 7426 Black Coco Rosary 
with sterling silver Cross 
and chain 

No. 7172 Everbrite Rosaries 
Assorted colors 1 

No. 2741 Agate Rosaries, 
amber, rose, sapphire, ame- 
thyst 

No. 2704 Small glass beads, 
amethyst, rose, amber 
Other Rosaries from 25c¢ up. 


MEDALS 


No. 6601 Sterling Silver Ath- 
lete’s Miraculous Medal 


$3.00 


50 


1.00 


75 


and Chain $1.50 


No. 5704 Miraculous Medal 


and Chain, for women 1.00 


No. 6366 Baby Pendant, with 
pink or blue cord 

No. 6671 Blue stone Miracu- 
lous Medal and Chain, 
pendant style 


75 


50 


We have a large selection of other 


medals. 


Write for complete list. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEN IN 


THE SERVICE 


Catholic’s Pocket Manual, 
small-size Preyer Book, real 
leather binding $1.00 

Black Rosary with Everbrite 

ross 

Sterling Silver Miraculous 
Medal, for Soldiers, Sail- 
ors, Aviators 2.50 

Sterling Silver Cruciform 


Medal, with Chain 


1.75 


Send Order with remittance to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE 


ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Dept. R. A. 


























Reguiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased Subscribers and their near 
Relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister M. Eugenius Quinn, Sister M. 
Florian Murphy, Sister Mary Perpetua 
Maguire. 

Bosch, Betty Marshall, 
Katherine E. Phillips, John Cullen, 
Madeline Archer, Mary Mullaly, Mary 
Agnes Kenny, Elizabeth Navarre, Anna 
Huber, 
Cusack, Thomas Daly, Mary Donohue, 
Patrick Carroll, Lawrence McConarty, 
Annie Buckley, Joseph T. Curry, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Plummer, Mrs. Ellen Gray, 
Annie E. Doyle, Mrs. Barth, Louis Mc- 
Donald, James McKeough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Kelly, Walter V. Doyle, Mrs. Sarah 
E. Lawton, Mrs. A. W. Bronson, Mary 
McDonough, Mrs. T. 


Anna K. 


Hartman, Dorothy Edward 


J. Drinneen, John 


Graham, Charles F. Riordan, Alex- 
ander Devlin, James Francis Barry, 
Frank P. Claffey, Anthony Braun, 
Andrew Collora, T. Joseph Diaz, Elisa 
Collora, John Breason, Stephen Penler, 


George Kerkoski, Ann M. Quinn, Mrs. 
Loretta V. Lee, Mrs. Blanche Seaton, 
Ellen F. McNamara, Mrs. Jean J. 
Donnelly, Thomas E. Fitzpatrick, Mrs 
Frank Orosz, Frederick Brandl, Frank 
L. Healy. 





Lincolns Love Story Retold 


the great tender heart of Abra- 

ham Lincoln ceased to beat— 
the heart that had carried the sor- 
rows of a nation for four long years 
of Gethsemane—but with the pass- 
ing of each decade his fame grows 
more secure and each year the 
world pays some new tribute to his 
memory. Lincoln statues have been 
erected in most of the large 
cities of our land, schools 


|: is almost ninety years since 


By Maude Gardner 


Another beautiful tribute was 
paid him a few years ago when 
the State of Illinois took over a 
little abandoned tract of land, a 
deserted, forsaken village, and 
made it into a beautiful park, for 
New Salem on the Sangamon River 
will never be forgotten as long as 
the name of Lincoln is loved and 
cherished by the people of America. 


produce, to New Orleans, receiving 
for his strenuous labor the sum of 
fifty cents per day and twenty dol- 
lars when his destination had been 
reached. But it was a memorable 
trip for the youth of twenty-two, 
for on his journey he witnessed the 
selling of slaves in the famous old 
Southern city, and vowed that if 
his time ever came he would strike 

a blow and strike it hard to 





and highways have been 
named for him, and even 
across the Atlantic, in Lon- 
don and Paris, busts of the 
famous American occupy 
prominent places and these 
great cities of the Old World 
are proud to honor the 
memory ef the man who by 
dint of his own efforts raised 
himself from an humble 
beginning to become leader 
of a nation and to set free 
the souls and bodies of a 
race of people. Not only in 
the land that Abraham Lin- 
coln served so well is his 
memory loved and revered, 
but he belongs to all nations 
that love liberty and revere 
truth, righteousness and love. 

The lowly Kentucky cabin 
where he opened his eyes to 
this world on February 12, 
1809, was a few years ago 








put an end to slavery. When 
the flat-boat reached Salem 
on the Sangamon River, 
quite an excitement was 
created for the boat stuck in 
the mill dam, and young 
Abraham Lincoln, whose life 
already had known so much 
of sorrow and sadness, was 
struck by the kindly hospi- 
tality extended him in the 
offer of the village folk to 
lend him assistance and a 
few months later found him 
back in New Salem, which 
was to be his home for six 
memorable years. 

At this time New Salem, 
on the high bluffs of San- 
gamon, was a tiny hamlet of 
a few dwellings, a store and 
the Rutledge Inn, named for 
its owner, who was a de- 
scendant of the famous Rut- 
ledge Brothers of South 
Carolina, both noted figures 











enclosed in a beautiful gran- 

ite building and is now a 
shrine to thousands, as is his 

home and grave in Springfield, Il- 
linois. The magnificent memorial 
temple dedicated at the national 
capital as a tribute of a nation’s 
enduring gratitude portrays the 
great humble figure seated in a 
stone chair against the wall of the 
memorial, with the drooping shoul- 
ders and weary, careworn face so 
faithfully portrayed by the sculp- 
tor’s art. 


The Tomb of Ann Rutledge. 


For it was there in the little river 
village that the tenderest, saddest 
love story that has ever been told, 
was enacted and Abraham Lincoln 
met, loved and lost Ann Rutledge, 
whose very name years after had 
power to stir his heart as nothing 
else in the world could do. 

It was in 1831 that Abraham 
Lincoln was engaged to row and 
“pole” a flat-boat, loaded with 


in Revolutionary days. Young 

Lincoln soon began to play 

a prominent part in the life 
of the little village. He had no 
previous experience in selling 
goods, but he was so agreeable, so 
accommodating that it was not long 
until Mr. Offcut’s store became a 
very popular place, for every one 
liked to trade with Abe Lincoln, 
who was so honest that on one oc- 
casion he walked several miles to 
find a woman from whom he had 
taken six cents too much when she 
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had made some purchases at his 
store. 

By and by the young clerk went 
to board at the Rutledge Inn and 
the real romance of his life began 
for in this Rutledge household in 
Salem, there was an only daugh- 
ter—Ann—a beautiful girl of nine- 
teen, adored by all the people of 
the village for her kind, womanly 
heart which always responded ia 
deepest sympathy when sorrow or 
sickness came to the houses which 
made up the little frontier town. A 
beautiful friendship was soon 
formed between the tall, ungainly 
youth, whose life had been so bar- 
ren of friends, of pleasures, of ad- 
vantages, and this bright, winsome 
maid of New Salem, whose cheery 
presence in the homely old Inn 
made it a veritable paradise to the 
home-hungry, youth-starved young 
Lincoln. 


Ann Rutledge told Lincoln her 
story—told him of the stranger that 
had come to the village a year be- 
fore, a handsome man of the world, 
who had immediately laid siege to 
the heart of the country maiden and 
soon they were engaged, but before 
they were married he wanted to go 
back East and bring his parents to 
the western village, and so Mr. 
McNamara left as suddenly as he 
had come. And no word since had 
come from him. By and by Abe 
Lincoln became Postmaster of 
Salem—the first public office he 
ever held, and interested as he was 
in Ann Rutledge and her happiness, 
his great heart, which years later 
was to yearn over the sorrows of a 
nation, throbbed with deepest pity 
when Ann would ask for her mail 
and there was no letter to give her. 
Her beautiful eyes grew wistful 
with disappointment and the pity 
which Abraham Lincoln felt for her 
soon turned to a deeper feeling, 
although for a long while he tried 
to hide his love, trying bravely to 
forget self in the hope that little 
Ann would yet be happy. 


And Ann, faithful to her promise, 
tried to smother the feeling, which 
gradually crept into her heart, for 
the lonely, ambitious young. man 
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who had come into her life at the 
very time when her sou! was crying 
out for sympathy and understand- 
ing. But at last there came a day 
when they confessed their love for 
each other and for a few brief 
months their happiness was com- 
plete with only the shadow of Mc- 
Namara’s probable return to mar it, 
for Ann Rutledge, with her pure 
white conscience, would not agree 
to marry Lincoln until she should 
be absolved from her promise to 
the former suitor. 


In the summer of 1835 a terrible 
fever broke out in the little village 
on the Sangamon River and Ann 
Rutledge who had grown frail from 
the long months of worry and sus- 
pense, was among the first to be 
stricken. How the hearts of the 
people of Salem grieved when they 
learned that their best beloved lay 
dying! Beautiful, gentle Ann Rut- 
ledge, who had crooned their babies 
to sleep, who sat by the side of 
their sick and dying and who had 
spoken words of comfort when their 
time of sorrow came. A pall of 
gloom was cast over the village for 
Ann had been the general favorite. 


As the fever became higher, Ann, 
in her delirium, talked not of Mc- 
Namara but always of Lincoln, and 
when toward the last she became 
rational and begged piteously that 
she might see him again, he was 


immediately sent for although 
visitors to her sick room had been 
forbidden by the physician. In 
imagination one can see the look of 
suffering in his eyes, the drawn 
look about his face, which was 
never to leave it wholly again, as he 
tiptoed softly into the sick chamber 
to take his last farewell of the girl 
who was dearer to him than his own 
life. 


It seems a sacrilege to dwell on 
that last sacred tryst when Ann 
Rutledge told Abraham Lincoln 
good bye. For a long while they 
were left alone but of what their 
conversation consisted no one has 
ever known, for never by a single 
word did the gaunt, stooped figure 
that stumbled blindly from the sick- 
chamber and the house, refer to 
that last sad parting, but it is gen- 
erally known that always, through- 
out the remainder of his life, the 
memory of Ann Rutledge was an 
inspiration to the sorrowing man, 
who soon after her funeral, left the 
village, which held for him its 
equal measure of joy and pain, and 
started on the long road which was 
to lead him eventually to become 
leader of a great nation. 


For many, many years the grave 
of Ann Rutledge in Oakland Ceme- 
tery, Petersburg, Illinois, was 
marked only by a low-lying slab, 
with just her name and the date of 
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her birth and death, but several 
years ago by the loving gifts of 
descendants of those who were 
intimately acquainted with the be- 
loved Emancipator, when he was 
located at Salem, a beautiful granite 
monument took the place of the old 
stone, and today hundreds of 
visitors to this Illinois town make 
a pilgrimage to the grave of Ann 
Rutledge to see the new stone and 
to read the beautiful inscription 
taken from Edgar Lee Master’s 
poem; and concluding with: 


“IT am Ann Rutledge who sleeps 
beneath these weeds, 

Beloved of Abraham Lincoln, 
wedded to him, not through 
union, 

But through separation. 
Bloom forever O Republic 
From the dust of my bosom.” 


And for many years New Salem 
was just an abandoned, deserted 
village, for one by one its people 
moved away until there was nothing 
left but the buildings falling to 
ruin, the river flowing by and the 
memories which invested it. But in 
1917, the State of Illinois, took over 
the little hamlet, and made it into 
a State Park in memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who lived, loved and 
sorrowed here. Many of the old 
landmarks were reconstructed and 
overlooking the river and the beau- 
tiful valley beyond, a substantial 
stone building serves as a museum 
for Lincoln’s relics. In this museum 
are to be found many mementos of 
the great American, among them 
being the auger he used on his first 
visit to the village, an iron mattock 
bearing his initials which he carved 
himself, and a quaint side-saddle 
which once belonged to Ann Rut- 
ledge. 

This historic spot is now called 
Old New Salem, and in the course 
of a year many, many visitors make 
the journey from Springfield, a dis- 
tance of twenty-odd miles, to the 
little village of memories where the 
character-building years of Lin- 
coln’s life were spent and the scene 
of his tender and pathetic love story 
was staged. 








MONTHLY NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


Our Lady of the 


Atonement 


St. Francis Convent, Graymoor 





This Novena begins on the First Saturday of each month. 
It is also known as the ‘Novena of Last Resort,” for countless 
numbers, appealing as it were with a last forelorn hope, have had 
their petitions granted through this Novena to Our Lady. 

Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

From among the many letters recently received expressing 
gratitude by grateful Clients of Our Lady of the Atonement, we 
append the following: 


Miss M. M., Gloversville, N. Y.: A legal decision which involved 
How thankful I am 
to Our Lady of the Atonement and to you for your prayers! 


Mrs. L. G., Long Island, N. Y.: Among the many favors I have 
begged Our Lady of the Atonement, I asked that my daughter return 


many difficulties was settled in a miraculous way 


to the Sacraments. After an absence of almost four years my daughter 
received Holy Communion. She joins with me in thanking Our Lady 
and the good Sisters for their prayers. 


Miss A. B., Halifax, N.S.: For the past thirteen years I have been 
receiving many favors from Our Lady of the Atonement. At that time 
I became very ill and I wish to tell you how much Our Lady has helped 
me. I can go to Mass alone and through the intercession of Our Lady 
of the Atonement a terrible affliction was miraculously averted. Other 
members of my family have received such wonderful favors. For all, I 
wish to thank Our Lady and the Sisters for their good prayers through 
the years. 

J. A. K., Montreal, Canada: I wish to take this opportunity in 
offering my grateful thanks to Our Lady of the Atonement for two 
favors received some time ago. A friend found a dwelling before the 
time that she had to move and another got good tenants for her flats, 
thanks to Our Lady and your good prayers. 


Mrs. R. K., New Jersey: Last March I wrote you to have my 
intention included in the Novena to Our Lady of the Atonement that 
my son would be transferred by the end of the year 1942. Thanks to 
Our Lady he received his request in December. 

Miss M. C., Springfield, Mass.: Enclosed you will find an offering 
to Our Lady of the Atonement for the many favors received through her 
intercession. What would we do if we had no Blessed Mother to go to? 
How grateful I am for her intercession! 

Mrs. A. D., Camden, N. J... Thanks for everything! My mother’s 
health, my own health and advancement in work. New friends and re- 
newed interest in old friends. Also for the many other favors granted, 
thanks to Our Lady of the Atonement! 
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Dynamite! 


DEVASTATING barrage of 
A artillery fire swept the 

enemy ranks—and yet the 
line continued to advance. With a 
muttered imprecation the young of- 
ficer strode over to the gunners. 
The weapon, one of the best of its 
day, (Russo-Japanese War) was in 
perfect condition—the range was 
exact—the gunners, begrimed and 
battle-scarred, showed team-work 
amazing in its precision and speed. 
Why, one shell from such artillery 
might have demoralized an entire 
opposing regiment! Yet the enemy 
pressed forward. Amazed, incredu- 
lous, the officer hastened back to 
his observation post. And even as 
he trained his binoculars on the ad- 
vancing line—a shell screamed 
across, fired point-blank into the 
advancing ranks. But the little 
brown men continued to press 
on! With a yell of rage the officer 
gave the command to retreat. 

“Abandon the field piece. 
back the ammunition!” 

For a fraction of a second the 
men hesitated, gazing at him open- 
mouthed. Heretofore the orders 
had always been to save the big 
guns, abandoning or destroying if 
Further 
supplies of shells could be sent up 
from the rear, but the shells without 
the big guns would be practically 
useless. But one look at the com- 
mander’s blazing eyes sufficed. 
Even as he reiterated his command 
they had begun to obey. 


Carry 


* * * * 


Shortly afterward this same 
young officer faced court martial. 
The charge—abandoning a valuable 
field-piece, in direct disobedience to 
orders of the high command. The 
men, old and grizzled veterans, 
were moody and distraught. Their 
Sympathies were all with the ac- 





he had 
. and 


cused. 


Again and again 
proved his valor in battle . . 
yet . . . direct disobedience to the 
high command, and this in face of 
the enemy . . . there could be only 


one outcome! Throughout the pro- 
ceedings the artillery officer, grim 
and silent, showed no agitation, save 
that in the depths of those steel- 
blue eyes, cold fury dwelt. Asked 
to speak in his own defense, he 
stood, a youthful figure, soldierly, 
erect, ... and the strange, sardonic 
gleam in those clear, young eyes 
held the officers, tense, expectant. 
What would he say? 

“Gentlemen,” the words came, 
decisive, crisp . . . and was there, 
too, a subtle undercurrent of scorn? 
“Gentlemen, I beg to present in my 
defense, two pieces of evidence— 
one of the shells which my men 
carried from the field—and . . . this 
hand-axe.” The gleam in his eyes 
deepened. Suddenly, without warn- 
ing, he raised the shining blade over 


the shell. Deafening shrieks arose. 
“He’s mad!” “He'll blow us all to 
atoms!” “Seize him!” A guard 


wrested the axe from his hand. 
Two others pinioned his arms be- 
hind him. Yet above the wild 
pandemonium, the shrieks and 








—By Sister. M. Innocentia, 8.A. 


scuffling, his voice rang high and 
clear, with still that indefinable 
hint of something . . . was it scorn? 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! I am 
not mad! This shell will do no 
harm! I pray you, cease this 
cowardly exhibition—and allow me 
to proceed! On my honor, you shall 
suffer no harm!” 

That stinging word “cowardly” 
had its effect—as he had known it 
would have. The guards relaxed 
their vise-like grip. The officers re- 
turned to their places. Again he 
raised the axe, bringing it down 
with a splintering crash upon the 
nose of the shell. A gasp...a 
quick pressing forward —and his 
brother officers saw the interior of 
the shell . . . nothing but worthless 
slivers of wood! 

“There is my defense,” rang out 
the high, scornful voice — “That 
munition makers might hoard their 
gains, we are supplied with worth- 
less ammunition! And while they 
gloat over their ill-gotten wealth, 
our men... our men,” his voice 
faltered as he thought of his gallant 
lads struggling in death agonies, 
their lifeblood reddening the snows, 
then his anger blazed up again: 

“We have been betrayed! Be- 
trayed I say! Betrayed by selfish 
greed on the Home Front!” 


, 


-_ * * * 


Out on the Mission fields, our 
missionaries, gallant officers in the 
army of Christ, have won the 
admiration of the world by their 
cool courage in remaining at their 
posts in face of danger. Yes, they 
are willing and ready with glad 
heart to give all, even their lives, 
that the souls of pagans may be 
won to the love of their Captain, 
Christ. But I sometimes wonder if 
there is not a danger that they 
might be betrayed .. . betrayed as 
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In the torrid land of India the 
Missionary Sister fulfils her task 
of love and mercy. 


was the young artillery officer... 
betrayed by selfish greed on the 
home front! Are not we stay-at- 
homes often so engrossed with our 
petty cares, our rationing dif- 
ficulties, our war-time hardships— 
that we forget our duty towards the 
shock troops of Christ’s Army, the 
missionaries? They are bearing 
the brunt of it all—are we going to 
betray them, sell them out, for our 
own selfish greed? Or are we going 
to strain every nerve to provide 
them with what is needful in their 
glorious campaign for Christ? 


Even in peace-time, the care of 
the orphans and abandoned babies 
formed a large part of the mission- 
aries’ task. And now, with the influx 
of “war orphans” the task is truly 
superhuman. But the missionary 
goes confidently on, knowing that 
his home front will never betray 
him for selfish greed; knowing that, 
just because the task is superhuman, 
God will inspire superhuman gener- 
osity in the hearts of the stay-at- 
homes, so that for his gigantic task 
he will receive support equally 
gigantic. When he asks for am- 
munition, he will not receive use- 
less, splintered wood... but... 
dynamite!. Yes—dynamite! For 
Christian charity is just that... 


it’s dynamite! It blasts away cold, 
pagan suspicion, hardened fears, 
and stubborn superstition, and so 
opens the way for the peaceful con- 
quest of the world for Christ. 

How much dynamite will you 
send to the missions this month? 
Remember — don’t betray them! 
Don’t sell them out! They’re count- 
ing on you! 

* « + + 

Dynamite, in the form of con- 
tributions for the work of salvaging 
little souls for Christ, was received 
during the past month from our 
good friends whose initials are here 
listed : 


Mrs. G. W. P., Mont., $10; L. F., 
Mascse., $5; E. P. C., N. Y., $8; E. K., 
Cal., $5; Mrs. J. O’D., Mass., $20; J. H., 
Ill, $10; E. B., Pa, $5; Mrs. M. G., 
Comn., 93; A. C, BR. L, GO: S.. B., 
Wash., D. C., $5; Mrs. T. J. Q., Pa., 
$5; Mrs. A. M. B., N. Y., $5; E. M., 


Mich., $10; M. M. H., Neb., $10; O. 
i. 7. M. Fa Ss B.D In Te Be Fu 
Mrs. W. M., Vt., $5; J. J. H., N. J., $5; 
M. F. K., Anon. $10; Mrs. W. G.,, 
Colo., $5; Mrs. F. D., N. Y., $5; M. K., 
N. Y., $15; Mrs. C. E. S., Minn., $5; 
F. S., Pa., $5; H. D., N. Y., $5; M. L. D., 
Conn., $25; Mrs. N. K., Minn., $5; D. 
W. L., Mass., $5; Mrs. J. Z., Conn., $5. 


* o 1 * 


Letters come to us from all sec- 
tions of the country in connection 
with the missionary work of the 
Holy Childhood. It is notable that 
the offerings for the ransom of the 
poor pagan children is made as a 
gift of thanksgiving to God for a 
spiritual or temporal favor granted 
by His Holy Will. We quote here 
from a few letters which are syn- 
onymous of the many: 


Mrs. K., Ohio: “I am sending a 
money order for five dollars. Please 
ransom a pagan baby and name 
him Norbert after my son. He is 
in the armed forces. I am doing 
this so this baby may pray for him 
to return to the Sacraments, and 
for his safe return home some day, 
if it be God’s Will.” 

G. E. C., Monmouth, Ill.: “I am 
enclosing five dollars for the ran- 
som of a pagan baby to be named 
Raphael Anthony, in honor of St. 
Raphael, Archangel, and of St. 
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Anthony, in gratitude for a favor 
I received through their interces- 
sion some time ago.” 

Mrs. L. R., Minneapolis, Minn.: 
“Enclosed find five dollars for the 
Holy Childhood Association to ran- 
som a pagan baby to be named 
Mary, ‘in thanksgiving to the 





Blessed Virgin and St. Therese for | 


the success of mother’s operation, 
and her recovery.” 

M. M. H.: “I am enclosing five 
dollars for the ransom of another 
pagan baby, to be called Anthony 
in honor of St. Anthony, in thanks- 
giving for a second great favor that 
I have just received.” 

Mrs. C. R. K., Centerville, Mass.: 
“I am sending ten dollars in this 
letter for the ransom of two pagan 
babies.” 

Mrs. P. J. S., Rumford, R. L: 
“Enclosed please find money order 
for five dollars to ransom a baby 
to be named Anthony in thanks- 
giving for favor received.” 

Miss M. A. M., W. Phila., Pa.: 
“Please have the enclosed money 
used for the ransom of a baby 
whose name I would like to be 
called Joseph in honor of St. Joseph 
to whom I am making a Novena at 
the present time. I am sending my 
petition, too, which I would like 
entered in your next Novena to 
St. Joseph.” 





A little ward of the Holy "Childhood 


Association in China. 
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Net By Bread Alone 


S old Aaron Phillips trudged 
A along the bumpy road that 

skirted the city dump, he 
was bent almost double under the 
weight of a bulging gunny sack. 
But Aaron scarcely noticed the 
weight. His thoughts were con- 
centrated on the sack’s precious 
contents. 

Almost eighty, Aaron was. Tooth- 
less and wizened, and unkempt as 
an airdale pup. His sagging 
trousers hitched up with a nail; his 
coat mended with great crooked 
stitches. 

Today, the road seemed longer 
than usual. Once, Aaron could 
walk those two miles from his 
shanty to the far side of the dump 
in exactly half an hour. Now, it 
took double that time. But Aaron 
refused to confess that he tired 
quicker than he used to, refused to 
admit that his rheumatism was 
bothering him more and more. 

As he approached the tumble- 
down shack that stood on the op- 
posite side of the dump from his 
own place, an involuntary sigh left 
his lips. This meant he was just 
half-way home and had a good mile 
yet to go. 

The shack was tiny and weather- 
beaten, not so different from 
Aaron’s own. In the yard, the 
“young feller” was chopping wood. 
Aaron called him the “young feller” 
because he didn’t know his name. 
Although in reality, both the young 
feller and his wife were somewhere 
in their thirties. 

Children were everywhere. 
Ragged youngsters, their freckled 
faces wreathed in friendly grins. A 
mongrel dog raced forward, laugh- 
ing joyously. Aaron ignored the 


whole kit and caboodle of them. He 
And 


had no use for young ones. 


By Leslie Rockwell 
e 


dogs, in his mind, were even worse. 

The young feller looked up and 
saluted Aaron brightly: “Hi, Neigh- 
bor!” 

Aaron nodded gruffly. He wasn’t 
of a sociable turn, Aaron wasn’t. 
Soon as you started getting friendly 
with folks, first thing they were 
after you for something. So Aaron 
followed the path of life alone. 
Asking help of no man and giving 
help to none. 

Lips set tight, he continued his 
way along that rocky road that 
skirted the city dump. The city 
dump bordered on a swamp, a place 
where willows sprang from the mire 
and where water stood in stagnant 
pools. 

Aaron’s eyes brightened as he 
neared his own shanty. A shanty 
that leaned drunkenly to one side. 
Walls pieced together with rough 
boards, a roof made of old license 
plates. Burlap flapping where 
windows should have been. 

Throwing the gunny sack to the 
ground, a groan of relief escaped 
Aaron’s lips. Then reaching out 
eagerly, he opened the bag. 

A strange assortment, the bag 
held. A cracked saucer with a bit 


of black paint sticking to it. Half 
a dozen spotted apples. A length 
of tarpaulin that was rotted in 


several places and tore even as he 
spread it out. 

But over these discarded treas- 
ures, Aaron smacked his lips in 
satisfaction. Each one he assorted 
in its proper place. Copper in one 
heap, brass in another, lead in still 
another. Later to be sold to junk 
dealers. 

Other things, he reserved for his 
own use. That old tea kettle, for 
instance. Pretty well banged up, 
maybe, but with a little patching, it 





ought to be good enough for any- 
body. 

Turning, Aaron entered his 
shanty. A place with dirt floor and 
with packing boxes that answered 
for chairs. In one corner, a gasoline 
can was fashioned into a stove with 
mismated pieces of pipe leading 
crookedly toward the roof. 

Aaron shuffled over to a bunk. 
His horny hand fumbling between 
the ragged blankets and the boards’ 
of the slats. 

Triumphantly, his hand came 
back, clutching a bulky roll. Green- 
backs. Soiled, worn bills that repre- 
sented five thousand dollars. 
Aaron’s mouth curved upward and 
a gleam of cunning came into his 
watery old eyes. 

Five thousand dollars! That’s 
what came when a man was careful 
and saved. When he wore clothes 
that other people had thrown away. 
When he salvaged most of his liv- 
ing from the fruit and vegetables 
that commission houses had dis- 
carded. When he never gave away 
a penny for any nonsense like 
charity. 

A moment he let the money slide 
through his grimy fingers. Reluc- 
tantly, then, he returned it to its 
hiding place. 

He stepped to the door. And 
suddenly his body stiffened. Squint- 
ing against the sunset, he stared 
hard toward the far side of the 
dump where a truck was deposit- 
ing another load of refuse. 

Aaron hesitated. Seemed like he 
just couldn’t walk clear over to the 
opposite side of that dump again 
tonight. Better wait until morn- 
ing—there would be plenty of time. 

Then he remembered. Tomorrow 
was Saturday. Likely to be a 
couple of boys ride out from town 
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His roving eyes fell on a little crucifix and lingered there. 


on their bikes and beat him to that 
dump. 

Yes, Aaron sighed, he’d better go 
after all. Tomorrow might be too 
late. 

It took longer than he had figured 
on, the trip over to that dump. Fol- 
lowing the long twisted route over 
the road, his rheumatism protesting 
with every step. 

Dark it was by the time he 
reached the place where he had 
seen the truck depositing its load. 
Aaron played his blinky flashlight 
over it. And disappointment swept 
him like a wave. Nothing but an 
assortment of tin cans it was. 

Wistfully, he looked in the 
gloomy direction of his shanty. 
Cracky! it seemed a thousand miles 
away! 

Aloud he decided, “Guess I'll 
take a short cut through the swamp. 


Go slow and keep my flashlight 
turned on. Watch my step.” 

But he hadn’t counted on the 
blinky flashlight giving out on him. 
Half-way through the swamp he 
was when the feeble glow began to 
waver. With a couple of final 
blinks it went dead. 

Fright sent its piercing stabs 
through Aaron’s heart. Pitch dark 
it was. He couldn’t see the length 
of his arm away. And he made a 
whimpering sound like that of a 
terrified child. 

“Apt to be snakes down here,” he 
murmured, groping his way like a 


blind man. “Or a trap that some- 
body’s set for muskrats.” 
Then it was that something 


reached out of the darkness and 
gripped him by the ankies. Aaron 
screamed as he pitched forward on 
his face. The next instant he lay 


prostrate, one leg twisted crazily 
under him. 

Through clamped lips he gave a 
moan. His feet were still tangled 
in the thing that had tripped him. 
A wild grapevine. One of those 
parasites that twisted themselves 
around tree trunks and sent their 
tendrils trailing across the ground. 

“T’ve turned my ankle,” Aaron 
reasoned, grinding his teeth in 
agony. “In a minute or two, 
straighten out my leg and get 
Soon as the pain wears away.” 

But the pain did not wear away. 
And when he tried to straighten his 
leg, it refused to give. Under the 
effort a thousand knife blades 
seemed to bite into his flesh. 

Then it was that the 


up. 


truth 


dawned. His leg was broken. 
“I’m going to die,” his tormented 
mind whispered. 


“’Cause there’s 
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no one apt to pass this way for 
days and days. And meanwhile, all 
I can do is lay here till I starve.” 

At the thought, he gave another 
moan. But suddenly the moan died 
on his lips. Had he heard a sound? 
A crunching sound as of someone 
walking through the underbrush? 

Intently Aaron listened. It was! 
Someone was passing so close that 
Aaron could almost have reached 
out and touched him! 

He tried to cry out. But no words 
would come. Only a choked moan. 

And Aaron, who never prayed, 
found himself calling on the Virgin 
whom he had all but forgotten. 

“Blessed Mother,” he whispered 
through set lips, ‘“‘don’t let this 
stranger pass me by!” 

As in immediate response, a dark 
shadow appeared out of the night. 
Aaron could have sobbed with 
relief. 

The tall form bent over him. 
“What seems to be the trouble, 
Neighbor? You hurt?” 

The young feller! Instantly 
Aaron recognized his voice. 

“Tt’s my leg,” Aaron whispered 
hoarsely. “I—I think it’s broken.” 

“Shaw! Now that’s too bad, 
ain’t it?” 

Aaron rasped, “Help me home, 
will you?” 

The young feller responded, 
“Reckon it’d be a sight better if I 
was to take you to my place. ’Tain’t 
far from here.” 

“No, no!” Aaron protested. “Take 
me home.” 

But his protests went unheeded. 
Without warning Aaron fainted 
dead away. 

When he wakened, he was lying 
in bed. A nicked iron bed in a 
strange room. And a woman was 
bending over a stove, her back 
turned to him. 

Aaron made a sound and the 
woman turned. Instantly, the bed 
was surrounded. There was the 
young feller, the freckle-faced chil- 
dren, the laughing dog. 

“Why did you bring me here?” 
Aaron whispered. ‘Do all this for 
me?” 


The woman 


laughed. “Why? 
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Because you were hurt and needed 
care. That’s why.” 

Aaron’s suspicious nature refused 
to be satisfied. Nobody, he rea- 
soned, would take a man into his 
home and care for him without 
some object in view. 

“But I’m nothing to you,” he pro- 
tested. “You don’t even know my 
name. Yet you cared for me as 
though I were one of your own. 
Why?” 

It was the young feller who 
answered. “We cared for you, 
Neighbor, just because we always 
try to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us.” 

Aaron could find no answer to 
that. He could only stare. Cracky! 
the young feller sure-enough 
sounded like he meant it! 

A cat came into the room. A 
lanky mother cat with stringy tail. 
Thin, the way mother cats are so 
often thin. 

And habit of years made Aaron 
exclaim pettishly, “You’ve got a 
cat, too!” 

As though it weren’t bad enough 
to have a dog, they had to have a 
cat as well. Useless critters that 
did nothing except eat up good 
food. 

The woman laughed. “A cat! 
We've got a whole family of them! 
Somebody just dropped them here, 
down in this swamp where they 
were sure to starve. This poor 
mother and seven helpless kittens. 
So, of course, we took them in. We 
never pass by one of God’s crea- 
tures that needs food, shelter or 
care. That’s our religion. It was 





God Bless You! 


How sweetly fall those simple words 
Upon the human heart; 

When friends in holiest terms thus seek, 
Their best wish to impart. 


From far or near they ever seem 
To bear a power to cheer you; 
And soul responsive bears to soul, 
In breathing out:—“God Bless You!” 
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the doctrine that Jesus taught, and 
we try to carry it out as nearly as 
we can.” 

And the young feller added 
gently, ‘““We try to remember always 
that He said, ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone.’” 

By bread alone! That was ex- 
actly what Aaron had been doing 
all these years. Living by bread 
alone while the greater things of 
life were passed by. Friendship 
and love—and God. 

He felt suddenly humbled. Tears 
filled his faded old eyes and ran 
childishly down his withered 
cheeks. 

His roving gaze fell on a little 
crucifix. And lingered there. 

While he reflected, “I — guess 
somewhere along the way, I got off 
on the wrong track. Got to think- 
ing every man had to lead his own 
life and other folks didn’t concern 
you. But now I’ve learnt different. 
I’ve learnt that man can’t live by 
bread alone. He’s got to have— 
friends.” 

And he learned something else as 
well. He had learned that money 
means nothing when a man is alone 
and dying. 

They left him, then. The young 
feller, the woman, the freckle-faced 
youngsters. Only the lanky mother 
cat and the laughing dog remained 
to keep him company. 

For a long while Aaron lay there, 
just thinking. Thinking about the 
family who had taken him in. Shar- 
ing what little they had and asking 
nothing in return. 

He thought, too, about what the 
family could do with five thousand 
dollars. With five thousand dollars, 
they could fix up those ragged 
youngsters a bit. Get themselves a 
decent home. Maybe a_ good 
second-hand car. With five thou- 
sand dollars, they could take in 
more stray dogs. More homeless 
cats. Help more misguided humans 
to learn that man can’t live by bread 
alone. 

And the family exchanged 
startled glances as, for no reason at 
all, they heard Aaron suddenly 
chuckle to himself. 
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HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XI. 
By Monsignor R. Fontanelle. Trans- 
lated by M. E. Fowler. Cleveland: 
Sherwood Press. $3.50. 
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\ HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. 
By Paul Hanley Furfey, Ph.D. New 
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THESE ARE OUR PEOPLE 3y 
Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., and 
Mary Synon. Boston: Ginn and Co. 
$1.28 


The fifth of the Catholic University 
reader series is superlative in quality— 
The 
reading matter strives to impress on 
youthful minds the proper approach to 
good citizenship. The stories are pre- 
pared to give the student a picture of 
the factors that enter into the Ameri- 
can picture—its European background, 
its history, geography and social ideals. 
Behind each narrative there lies the 
great truth that God manifests His 
Law to us, and that we are good as 


content, appearance and binding. 


individuals or as a nation only insofar 
as we follow it. M. G 


SPIRITUAL READINGS FROM 
MOTHER ST. PAUL. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $3.00 
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SCAPULAR INSTRUCTIONS The 
Carmelite Fathers. Sea Island City, 
N. J.: The Scapular Press. 10 cents. 
We feel that the Catholic public will 

welcome this attractive pamphlet and 

will profit greatly by its instructions. 

The scapular devotion, once character- 

istic of all fervent Catholics, is enjoy- 

ing a resurgence today that is remark- 
able no less for its depth than for its 
wide extent. Those already acquainted 
with the devotion will benefit by the 
outlining of privileges and conditions 
attached to it; those who have not been 
interested in the scapular before will 
be impressed by the richness with 
which it has been blessed by the 
Church during so many centuries. M. G. 





